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I NTRODUCTION. 


Lord  Salisbury  at  Covent  Garden,  on  April  19th,  speaking  of  Govern- 
m(  nt,  said.  “ This  machine  exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  prosperous 
an  i happy.”  But  Lord  Salisbury,  in  Parliament,  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill, 
en  ieavoured  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  people  in  order  to  maintain  class 

pr  vileges. 

We  are  now  under  the  control  of  a Cabinet  composed  of  men  who  obtained 
power  by  pledging  themselves  to  the  Newcastle  Programme.  In  modern 
pc  litics  nothing  has  been  more  complete  than  the  Newcastle  Programme, 
ex  sept  the  failure  to  give  effect  to  it. 

The  promissory  Programme  has  been  followed  by  Budgets  in  which  the 
ov  erburdened  taxpayer  and  depressed  industry  find  no  relief.  Thus,  over- 
cr)wding  in  the  centre  of  abundant  space,  privation  in  the  midst  of 
o\  er-abundant  production,  are  continued  in  order  that  unjust  privilege 
m ly  not  be  diminished. 

Class  interests,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  have  swallowed  up  all  other  interests, 
ai  d the  great  political  parties  exist,  not  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of 
pf  rty  supremacy,  as  for  the  support  of  class  privileges. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  in  “Marcella”  has  expressed  in  a few  words  the 
ol  ject  of  the  classes  in  reference  to  political  action,  “We  cannot  undo  ’67, 
w } must  try  to  get  round  it.”  As  it  is  the  aim  of  the  classes  to  nullify 
tie  principle  of  representation,  so  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
misses  to  make  representation  effective. 


The  following  pages  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
fa  cts  and  considerations  which  may  be  useful  in  the  forthcoming  struggle. 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  PARISH  COUNCILLORS  have  to  be 
el  ected  in  November  next,  and  a ^ PARLIAMENTARY  GENERAL 
E LECTION  may  occur  at  any  time. 


We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  “men  of  low  degree  are  vanity, 
a:  id  men  of  high  degree  are  a lie ; taken  together  they  are  lighter  than 
VI  mity.”  Hitherto  men  of  high  degree  have  been  our  governors,  with  the 
r(  suit  of  which  we  justly  complain.  It  would  now  be  wise  to  make  a 
cl  lange,  and  entrust  the  people  with  their  own  government. 
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LORDS,  LAND, 

AND 

PARISH  COUNCILS. 


PREFACE. 

The  Electoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  vahie.s, 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  action  being  taken  under  the 
Parish  Councils  Act,  and  of  securing  a clear  public  understanding  of 
the  methods  and  motives  of  the  would-be  wreckers  of  so  useful  a 
piece  of  legislation,  have  prepared  this  pamphlet.  It  attempts  to  set 
forth  the  oi>porl unities  for  work  made  possible  by  the  Act,  and  the 
process  by  which  the  holders  of  class  priv-ilego  did  their  best  to 
prevent  those  opportunities  from  reaching  the  people  whose  lives 
will  be  made  fuller  and  brighter  by  the  use  of  them. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  grave  defects  of  the  measure,  its  petty 
limitations,  its  paltry  sixpence  in  the  £ standard  of  trust  in  the  people ; 
but  it  is  a beginning  in  the  right  direction.  And  while  we  specially 
condemn  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  would  have  made  that 
beginning  imj>ossible  altogether,  these  limiting  defects  make  it  also 
quite  clear  to  us  that  class  prejudice,  in  degree  if  not  in  toto,  has  its 
footing  in  Liberal  Cabinets  and  in  the  representativ-e  House  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Peers.  Indeed,  as  the  Bill  originally  came  from  the 
Government,  it  was  almost  useless,  for  it  limited  the  parish  rates  to 
Id.  in  the  £,  and  j)rovided  for  purchasing,  instead  of  hiring,  land 
for  allotments.  The  Id.  limit  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Act,  while  the  provision  for  purchase  would  have  done  nothing 
but  facilitate  the  transfer  of  ratepayers’  money  to  landowners’ 
pockets;  a liauster  that  will  go  on  largely  enough  even  under  the 
Act  in  its  llnal  form. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSUR 
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Lord  Salisbury  at  Covent  Garden,  on  April  19tl.,  speaking  of  Govern- 
m«  nt,  said,  “ This  machine  exists  for  the  purpose  of  m?  Jring  people  prosperous 
an  i happy.”  But  Lord  Salisbury,  in  Parliament,  on  tlie  Parish  Councils  Bill, 
en  ieavoured  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  people  in  order  to  maintain  class 

pr  vileges. 
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We  are  now  under  the  control  of  a Cabinet  composed  of  men  who  obtained 
power  by  pledging  themselves  to  the  Newcastle  Piogramme.  In  modern 
po  dtics  nothing  has  been  more  complete  than  the  Newcastle  Profirramme. 
ex  jept  the  failure  to  give  effect  to  it. 

The  promissory  Programme  has  been  followed  by  Budgets  in  which  the 
ov  srburdened  taxpayer  and  depressed  industry  find  no  relief-  Thus,  over- 
criwding  in  the  centre  of  abundant  space,  privation  in  the  midst  of 
ov  3r-abundant  production,  are  continued  in  order  that  unjust  privilege 
mi  y not  be  diminished. 

Class  interests,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  have  swallowed  up  all  other  interests, 
ar  d the  great  political  parties  exist,  not  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of 
p£  rty  supremacy,  as  for  the  support  of  class  privileges. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  in  “Marcella”  has  expressed  in  a few  words  the 
oljectof  the  classes  in  reference  to  political  action,  “We  cannot  undo  '67, 
w i must  try  to  get  round  it.”  As  it  is  the  aim  of  the  classes  to  nuUify 
the  principle  of  representation,  so  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
m isses  to  make  representation  effective. 

The  following  pages  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
fajts  and  considerations  which  may  be  useful  in  the  forthcoming  struggle. 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  PARISH  COUNCILLORS  have  to  be 
el  acted  in  November  next,  and  PARLIAMENTARY  GENERAL 
E LECTION  may  occur  at  any  time. 

We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  “men  ol'  low  degree  are  vanity, 
ai  -d  men  of  high  degree  are  a lie ; taken  together  they  are  lighter  than 
VI  -nity.”  Hitherto  men  of  high  degree  have  been  our  governors,  with  the 
nsult  of  which  we  justly  complain.  It  would  nsw  be  wise  to  make  a 
cl  .ange,  and  entrust  the  people  with  their  own  government. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Electoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  values, 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  action  being  taken  under  the 
Parish  Councils  Act,  and  of  securing  a clear  public  understanding  of 
the  methods  and  motives  of  the  would-he  wreckers  of  so  useful  a 
piece  of  legislation,  have  prepared  this  pamphlet.  It  attempts  to  set 
forth  the  opportunities  for  work  made  possible  by  the  Act,  and  the 
process  by  which  the  holders  of  class  privilege  did  their  best  to 
prevent  those  opportunities  from  reaching  the  people  whose  lives 
will  be  made  fuller  and  brighter  by  the  use  of  them. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  grave  defects  of  the  measure,  its  petty 
limitations,  its  paltry  sixpence  in  the  £ standard  of  trust  in  the  people ; 
but  it  is  a beginning  in  the  right  direction.  And  while  we  specially 
condemn  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  would  have  made  that 
beginning  impossible  altogether,  these  limiting  defects  make  it  also 
quite  clear  to  us  that  class  prejudice,  in  degree  if  not  in  ioto,  has  its 
footing  in  Liberal  Cabinets  and  in  the  representative  House  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Peers.  Indeed,  as  the  Bill  originally  came  from  the 
Government,  it  was  almost  useless,  for  it  limited  the  parish  rates  to 
Id.  in  the  £,  and  provided  for  purchasing,  instead  of  hiring,  land 
for  allotments.  The  Id.  limit  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Act,  while  the  provision  for  purchase  would  have  done  nothing 
but  facilitate  the  transfer  of  ratepaj-ers’  money  to  landowners’ 
pockets;  a transfer  that  will  go  on  largely  enough  even  under  the 
Act  in  its  Huai  form. 
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The  clear  fact  is  that  our  lines  of  party  division  do  not  mark  off 
the  enemies  from  the  friends  of  the  people ; for  a definite  cleavage  of 
that  kind  the  rise  of  the  social  question  compels  us  to  look  in 
gro\\ing  measure  to  class  rather  than  to  noniiual  political  partisan- 
ship.  The  enemy  is  the  man  whose  class  interests  are  threatened  by 
the  growth  of  social  justice.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
may  give  us  the  supreme  type  of  such  a man;  but  if  he  were 
confined  to  that  institution  the  work  before  reformers  would  be  a 
good  deal  easier  than  it  is  now. 

We  commend  to  the  public  a careful  study  of  the  facts 
concerning  this  Act,  and  a resolute  endeavour  to  use  the  new 
opportunities  to  such  purpose  as  will  make  their  extension,  not  only 
inevitable— for  that  is  certain  anyhow— but  speedy  and  effective. 


A GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

How  large  the  opportunity  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
many  thousands  of  parish  councillors  will  be  elected  next  November. 
That  is  to  say,  a great  body  of  the  people  will  become  not  only 
electors,  but  administrators  of  public  business.  The  sense  of 
citizenship  that  will  be  developed  by  such  an  event  contains 
possibilities  beycnd  calculation.  The  classes  cannot  fill  all  the 
Councils.  Working  men  will  be  elected  in  large  numbers;  large 
enough  to  control  many  Councils.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  battle 
begun  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  continued,  and  that  the  classes, 
thwarted  in  tlieir  attempt  to  destroy  the  boon,  will  do  their  utmost 
to  divert  it  to  their  own  purposes.  Landlords  and  their  agents, 
parsons,  and  younger  sons  will  stand  for  the  Councils ; and  it  is 
unfortunately  possible— in  some  cases,  we  fear,  probable — that  the 
Act  uhich  might  be  the  beginning  of  the  labourer’s  emancipation, 
will  be  only  another  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  enemie.;. 

Wliat  we  urge  upon  working  men  is  that  if  this  does  happen,  if  a 
landlord  majority  is  elected  to  the  Council,  appointments  are  made 
in  the  intei'ests  of  the  classes,  and  land  hired  under  the  Act  is  let  to 
ratepayer's  at  far-  higher  rents  than  farmers  now  pay  and  than  the 
natural  value  of  laud;  if,  in  short,  the  landlords  are  able  to  monopolise 
the  administration  of  the  Act,  it  will  be  the  workman’s  own  fault. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  by  immediate  organisation.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  That  pi'ice  is  now  demanded ; it 

must  be  paid ; and,  unlike  many  former  occasions,  it  will  not  now, 
if  paid,  be  paid  in  vain. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACT. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  what  are  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  It  makes  provision  for  representative  local  govenament  in 
parishes  throughout  England  and  Wales,  excluding  the  metropolis; 
and  that  provision,  though  extremely  faulty  in  some  respects,  is  still 
of  the  greatest  importance.  In  every  parish  there  is  to  be  a parish 
meeting  and,  when  the  population  is  over  300,  a Parish  Council.  If 
the  population  is  between  300  and  100,  then  the  parish  meeting  can 
claim  to  have  a council  established  ; and  if  it  is  under  100,  it  is  left 
to  the  County  Council  to  say  whether  or  not  the  claim  is  to  bo 
allowed,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  grouping  such  small  parishes 
for  the  purpose  of  a Parish  Council. 

THE  VILLAGE  COUXCIL : ITS  COIfSTITUTION, 

The  parish  meeting  is  to  meet  not  earlier  than  six  in  the  evening, 
so  ihat  all  the  working-men  may  exercise  their  riglit  of  attendance. 
The  Parish  Council  is  to  be  elected  for  a term  of  office  of  one  year. 
Women  are  eligible  for  it.  The  poll  is  to  be  by  ballot.  Parish 
meetings  and  Parish  Councils  are  to  have  the  right  of  using,  free  of 
charge,  any  suitable  school-room  receiving  a grant  of  public  money, 
or  maintained  out  of  local  rates.  Candidates  for  the  council  are  to 
have  the  same  right,  with  a provision  as  to  payment  in  case  of 
expense  or  damage;  and  meetings  to  discuss  any  question  relating 
to  allotments  may  also  have  the  use  of  such  school-rooms. 

ITS  PGVTERS  AND  DUTIES. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Parish  Meetings  and  Parish 
Councils  thus  constituted  are  as  follows : — On  the  council  coming 
into  office  it  is  to  take  over  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  the  Vestry, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  appoint 
the  overseers,  and  churchwardens  are  to  cease  to  be  overseers.  The 
legal  interest  in  property  vested  in  the  overseers  or  churchwardens 
(again  excepting  property  connected  with  the  Church)  is  to  be  vested 
in  the  Council.  It  is  to  supersede  the  overseers  with  respect  to  the 
holding  or  management  of  parish  property,  of  village  greens, 
recreation  grounds,  gardens,  or  allotments.  It  is  to  deal  with  any 
pon  l or  drain,  or  stagnant  water  prejudicial  to  health,  to  acquire 
rights  of  way,  to  utilise  springs,  wells,  or  streams  for  water-supply 
purposes,  and  to  execute  any  works  incidental  to  the  exercise  of 
these  powers. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT:  AN  ABSUKD  LIMITATION. 

The  parish  meeting  is  to  be  the  authority  for  adopting  any  of 
what  are  known  as  “ The  Adoptive  Acts,”  2.e.,  the  Public  Libraries, 
the  Lighting  and  Watching,  the  Baths  and  Washhouses,  and  the 
Burial  Acts.  The  consent  of  the  parish  meeting  is  also  to  be 
obtained  before  the  council  can  sell  or  exchange  any  land  or 
buildings  vested  in  the  council.  The  limit  of  the  parish  rate  is  to  be 
3d.  in  the  £ without  the  consent  of  the  parish  meeting,  and  6d.  in 
the  £ even  with  that  consent.  This  amount,  however,  is  exclusive 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Adoptive  Acts,  which  will  be  administered  by 
Parish  Councils.  As  to  expense  involving  the  raising  of  a loan,  the 
consent  of  the  County  Council  will  be  necessary. 

This  limitation  of  6d.  in  the  £,  utterly  absurd  as  it  is  if  the 
parishes  are  to  do  their  work  properly,  is  a concession  to  the 
powerful  interests  arrayed  against  the  labourer,  and  is  only  one  of 
very  many  examples  provided  by  the  Act  of  the  complete  distrust 
with  which  representative  government  is  regarded  by  the  propertied 
classes.  It  means  the  paralysis  of  much  of  the  parish  work,  and  is  a 
condition  that  no  Government  worthy  of  the  name  of  Radical  ought 
to  have  adopted. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  THE  CHARITIES. 

We  come  now  to  the  two  arrangements  that  have  been  the  chief 
source  of  dispute : — the  securing  of  land  for  allotments,  and  the 
control  of  the  charities.  The  Act  provides,  on  the  fiist  of  these,  that 
the  Parish  Council  shall  have  power  to  hire  land.  If  they  can  hire 
by  agreement,  well  and  good.  If  not,  the  Bill  at  first  provided  that 
they  should  represent  the  case  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  But 
betw'een  the  Parish  and  the  Board  the  House  of  Lords  interposed  the 
County  Council  as  a necessary  consenting  party.  If  the  Board  is 
satisfied,  it  is  to  make  an  order  authorising  the  hiring,  and  this 
order  is  to  have  effect  without  confirmation  by  Parliament.  The 
hiring  is  to  be  for  not  less  than  14  years,  and  terms  are  to  he  settled 
by  an  arbitrator. 

THE  HIRING  PROVISIONS  A WELCOME  CHANGE. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  provision 
for  hiring  instead  of  purchasing.  To  purchase  land  for  the  public 
is  to  enable  landlords  to  escape  from  that  movement  for  restoring 
the  land  to  the  people,  which  will  make  its  inevitable  beginning 
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with  the  taxation  of  land  values  in  a very  short  time.  By  the 
taxation  of  land  values  we  shall  practically  resume  possession  of  the 
land  without  burdening  ourselves  with  a debt  of  compensation  to 
landow'ners.  The  purchase  of  land  is  of  no  avail.  It  merely  changes 
the  power  of  the  idle  landlord  to  extort  rent  into  a power  to  tax 
industry  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  It  would  fix  upon 
us  in  another  form  the  burden  that  is  the  secret  of  our  national 
ill-being  and  poverty.  The  hiring  provisions  are  therefore  a most 
welcome  change,  enabling  us  to  impose  taxation  which  is  justly 
due  ; and  meantime  landowners  will  not  have  pocketed  the  swag  of 
compensation  from  the  people  for  what  righteously  belongs  to  the 
people. 

ACQUISITION  AND  ALLOTMENT. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  land  needed  for  work  other 
than  allotments,  the  Parish  Council,  if  it  cannot  secure  it  by 
agreement,  is  to  proceed  as  above,  through  the  superior  local 
authority  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an  order,  and  in 
determining  the  price  the  arbitrator  is  not  to  make  any  additional 
allowance  for  compulsory  purchase.  With  land  hired  for  allotments, 
the  Parish  Council  may  let  in  quantities  not  exceeding  four  acres  of 
pasture,  or  one  acre  of  arable  and  three  of  pasture ; only  one  acre 
may  be  cultivated, 

LIMIT  OF  CULTIVATION. 

This  limitation  of  cultivation  to  one  acre  is  the  result  of  a 
conference  between  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Commons.  It 
shows  in  a striking  manner  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
working  man  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  their  determination 
to  prevent  him  from  supporting  himself  by  his  own  labour  upon  his 
own  land;  for  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  this  “ wages  would  be 
raised.”  On  almost  every  kind  of  soil  spade  labour  will  produce 
from  the  land  three  times  as  much  as  its  produce  under  pasture. 
But  our  shrewd  legislators,  who  desire  to  keep  down  the  labourer  to 
the  position  of  a servant  at  the  lowest  wages,  prevent  him  from 
using  his  spade  even  when  he  has  land.  He  may  have  children 
wanting  food,  which  he  is  able  and  willing  to  produce.  But  no ; 
he  must  twirl  his  thumbs  while  his  children  cry  for  bread,  because 
by  Act  of  Parliament  he  is  not  allowed  to  cultivate  more  than  a 
quarter  of  his  holding!  A more  contemptible  and  mean  piece  of 
class  action  has  not  been  seen  even  in  the  British  Parliament. 
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CnAHITIES. 

■With  reference  to  charities,  the  Act  provides  that  where  the 
overseers  of  a parish  are  trustees  of  any  parochial  charity,  either 
jointly  or  with  other  persons,  the  Parish  Council  is  to  appoint 
trustees  in  their  place ; and  in  the  case  of  every  parochial  charity, 
not  being  an  ecclesiastical  charity,  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  Commons 
provided  that  the  Parish  Council  was  to  appoint  a sufficient  number 
of  elected  trustees  to  form  a majority.  The  Lords,  however,  modified 
this  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  definition  of  “ecclesiastical 
cliarity  ” is  one  “ whose  endowment  is  held  for  any  spirituaf  purpose 
which  is  a legal  purpose ; or  for  the  benefit  of  any  spiritual  person 
or  ecclesiastical  officer  as  such  ; or  for  use,  if  a building,  as  a church, 
chapel,  mission  room,  or  school,  by  any  particular  church  or 
denomination  ; or  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  or  improvement  of 
any  such  building,  or  the  maintenance  of  divine  worship  therein ; or 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  church  or  denomination, 
or  of  any  member  thereof  as  such.”  The  expression  is  also  to  include 
“any  building  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
had  been  erected  or  provided  within  forty  years  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  entirely  at  the  cost  of  members  of  any  particular  ohuj’ch 
or  denomination.”  Everything,  therefore,  coming  within  the  scope 
of  this  comprehensive  definition,  is  not  to  be  afPected  by  the  Act. 

GTJARDIAXS  AND  DISTRICT  COXTNCILS, 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  Act.  We  come  now  to  that 
portion  which  deals  with  Boards  of  Guardians  and  District  Councils. 
As  most  people  are  aware,  these  Boards  have  hitherto  been  elected 
in  an  entirely  undemocratic  way.  Property  had  powers  of  plural 
voting,  the  voting  was  not  by  ballot,  there  was  a property 
qualification  for  candidates,  magistrates  were  ex-officio  members,  and 
nominated  members  were  added  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Act  abolishes  the  ex-officio  members,  substitutes  one  man  one 
vote  for  the  old  system,  abolishes  the  qualification  of  guardians  and 
malces  it  possible  for  any  elector  to  stand.  As  a concession  to  the 
Tory  opposition,  the  House  of  Commons  so  far  departed  from  the 
principle  of  direct  representation  as  to  allow  a Board  of  Guardians 
to  elect  a chairman,  a vice-chairman,  and  not  more  than  two  othe^ 
members  from  outside  their  own  body. 

Having  thus  partially  democratised  the  constitution  of  Boards 
of  Guardians,  the  Act  goes  on  to  constitute  District  Councils  on  the 
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same  basis.  The  chairman  of  a District  Council  is  to  be  a magistrate 
by  virtue  of  bis  office. 

now  EXISTING  BOARDS  WILL  BE  AFFECTED. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  Act  respecting  guardians  are 
to  apply  to  London  and  to  county  boroughs ; and  consequently 
metropolitan  vestries  and  district  boards  are  to  stand  in  the  same 
position  towards  the  Act  as  if  they  were  urban  sanitary  authorities, 
and  after  their  first  election  upon  the  reformed  pnncqdes  will  be  in 
London  what  district  councils  were  in  other  urban  districts. 

Thus,  then,  the  Act  in  this  second  part  democratises  the 
guardians ; transforms,  in  urban  sanitary  distiicts  that  were  not 
boroughs,  the  sanitary  authority  iuto  a popularly-elected  district 
council ; does  the  same  for  the  London  vestries ; and  creates  district 
councils  for  rural  sanitary  districts. 

WHAT  THE  ACT  AS  A WHOLE  WILL  DO. 

To  sum  up,  the  effect  of  the  whole  Act  is  generally  to  transfer 
the  management  of  local  affairs  from  a select  few  to  the  whole  people; 
to  give,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  villagers  control  of  their  own  affairs ; 
to  change  and  cheapen  the  process  of  getting  land  for  allotments; 
to  stop  the  waste  and  disappearance  of  charities  by  putting 
them  under  representative  control ; and  to  make  the  labourer  equal 
to  the  landlord  or  the  parson  in  the  management  of  parish  affairs. 
Be  ivaichfuly  he  vigilant.  We  do  not  desire  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  the  measure.  It  presents  vast  possibilities,  but  human  nature  will 
remain  as  before,  and  the  classes  will  still  endeavour  to  turn  every 
point  of  public  business  to  tbeir  own  advantage.  From  tbeir  greater 
experience  and  acuteness  they  will  still  succeed  in  wresting  power  and 
profit  to  the  prejudice  of  popular  rights  ; but  not,  we  hope,  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  hitherto.  By  the  vigilant  application  of  their 
powers  Parish  Councils  may  do  something  towards  realising  the 
reasonable  and  guaranteed  expectation  that  “men  shall  build  houses 
and  inhabit  them,  they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof, 
they  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit,  they  shall  not  plant  and 
another  eat.” 

THE  BILL  AS  THE  LORDS  CHANGED  IT, 

Let  us  see  what  the  Lords  tried  to  do  with  the  Bill, 

The  two  ruling  factors  in  village  life  up  to  now  have  been  the,^ 
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landlord  and  the  parson.  The  House  of  Lords  is  exclusively 
composed  of  landlords  and  parsons  ; when,  therefore,  the  landlords 
and  the  bishops  assembled  to  consider  a bill  for  giving  the  labourer 
control  of  his  own  affairs,  they  were  in  the  position  of  men  call^-d 
upon  to  consider  the  partial  extinction  of  tlndr  own  privileges  ; 
privileges,  be  it  remembered,  not  based  upon  any  paternal  notions 
as  to  the  well-being  of  the  village  community,  but  upon 
considerations  of  property,  and  of  the  pecuniary  gain  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  those  privileges.  How  they  rose  to  the  occasion, 
how  they  refused  to  part  with  their  village  autocracy,  and,  with  an 
unblushing  avowal  of  their  resolve  to  defend  their  class  interests, 
fought  against  the  possible  citizenship  of  the  labourer,  let  facts  tell. 
It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  a house  so  constituted  should  defend 
its  class  privileges  ; but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  natural  for  it  so  to  do 
is  surely  the  best  of  all  possible  arguments  for  ousting  it  from  any 
part  or  lot  in  a constitution  that  makes  for  democracy. 

THE  BISHOPS  ON  CHARITIES, 

The  two  main  points  of  attack  made  by  the  Lords  upon  the  Bill 
were,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  landed  interest  and  the  Church. 
Not  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church,  be  it  noted.  No  single 
bishop  who  spoke  during  the  debate  seemed  to  recognise  that  as  a 
factor  in  the  case.  If  the  proverbial  man  from  another  planet  were 
to  read  the  debates,  he  would  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sole  function  of  the  Church  was  to  hold  tight  to  certain 
monopolies  over  charitable  funds,  and  to  prevent  the  public,  for 
whose  benefit  those  funds  were  founded,  from  having  any  voice  in 
connection  with  them. 

Let  us  consider,  firstly,  what  the  Lords  did  with  reference  to 
these  charities.  Be  it  noted  that  ecclesiastical  charities  were  excluded 
by  the  Commons  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  The  first  thing  the  Lords 
did  in  this  connection  was  to  widen  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical 
charity.  Whereas  the  Commons’  definition  included  buildings  erected 
or  provided  within  forty  years  at  the  entire  cost  of  members  of  any 
particular  church,  the  Lords  further  excluded  from  popular  control 
any  such  buildings  as  have  clerical  trustees,  “ either  alone  or  jointly 
with  other  persons.”  Not  satisfied  with  that,  they  proceeded 
practically  to  ruin  the  clauses  giving  public  control  over  even  secular 
charities.  To  fully  realise  the  importance  of  these  clauses,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  so  long  ago  as  1884  a Committee  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  after  long  and  careful  inquiry,  reported  on  the  subject 
of  these  charities,  and  recommended  that  a considerable  number  of 
trustees  of  charities  should  be  representative  and  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  This  recommendation  was  made  for  the  better 
administration,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  sake  of  the  actual 
preservation,  of  the  charities. 

In  non-representative  hands  they  were  being  wasted,  often  mis- 
applied, administered  for  partisan  purposes,  often  used  as  Tory 
electioneeiing  funds,  and  in  some  cases  disappearing  altogether, 
until  the  remark,  reported  recently  by  the  Westminster  Gazette  to 
have  been  made  by  an  agricultural  labourer,  that  “ these  ’ere 
charities  wos  liddled  through  a tive-barred  gate,  and  what  was  left 
atop  wos  what  was  given  out,”  seems  just  about  to  hit  the  condition 
of  things.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  conjecture;  it  is  the  result  of 
authori.sed  inquiry.  The  control  of  secular  charities  by  non- 
representative  trustees,  even  when  those  charities  were  not  mis- 
applied, gave,  and  still  gives,  to  those  trustees  a most  pernicious 
influence,  and  this  influence  they  have  not  scrupled  to  use  for 
political  and  partisan  purposes;  consequently,  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  many  pious  founders  have  been  turned  into  an 
instrument  of  party  propaganda. 

The  case  for  representative  control  was  thus  full  and  complete ; 
and  the  Commons,  in  giving  that  representative  control  to  the 
paiishes,  were  accomplishing  an  urgently  needed  reform.  They  were 
also  removing  an  insidious  temptation  that  has  been  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  clerical  influence,  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  free  political  and  religious  thinking  of  many 

poor  villagers. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Lords  began  their  attack  upon  these  sections  of  the  Bill  by 
etriking  out  the  provision  by  which  churchwardens  administering 
secular  charities  were  to  he  replaced  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Parish  Council.  This  they  did  by  a majority  of  110  to  27.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  a speech  on  this  occasion  that 
deserves  to  be  read  and  thought  about  by  every  labourer,  for  it  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  a manner  singularly  maladroit  for  so  clever 
a man.  He  actually  complained  that  “ One  of  the  objects  of  this 
Bill  certainly  is  to  make  the  churchwardens  merely  ecclesiastical 
officers,  with  no  duties  outside.”  If  such  language  means  anything 
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at  all,  it  means  iliat  the  church  is  not  content  to  perform  its  spiritual 
duties,  but  desires  to  keep  a grip  upon  secular  property  whose 
administration  admittedly  lies  “outside”  its  duties.  It  desires  to 
control  these  properties  for  the  sake  of  the  pickings  ; for  to  be  able 
to  exercise  undue  partisan  influence  by  means  of  the  dispensation  of 
charity  is  a very  considerable  picking,  if  even  the  evil  were  limited 
to  that. 

The  Archbishop’s  simple — too  simple — explanation  was  that 
The  church  has  a responsibility  to  the  whole  of  the  poor  of  the 
pansh,  and  no  other  body  has  that.”  Those  who  know  the  relations 
existing  between  the  poor  and  the  church,  and  the  feelings  of  a largo 
mass  of  the  labourers  towards  the  parson,  will  be  able  to  estimate 
this  preposterous  church  claim  at  its  true  value.  No;  the 
respousibility  which  the  church  in  rural  districts  generally  under- 
takes to  carry  out  towards  the  poor  is  to  keep  them  in  a state  of 
moral  subjection  towards  the  rich,  to  teach  them  humility,  and  in 
general  to  act  as  a kind  of  moral  gamekeeper  for  preserving  class 
privileges.  The  charities  are  a powerful  weapon  for  this  purpose. 

CLERICAIi  POPULAR  CONTROL, 

Having  thus  re-instated  the  churchwardens,  the  Lords  proceeded 
to  attack  the  clause,  giving  the  Parish  Council  power  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  trustees.  We  must  repeat  again,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  all  through  the  consideration  of  this  matter  tliat  ecclesiastical 
charities  were  excluded  from  the  Bill  by  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
whole  fight  was  to  retain  clerical  control  over  admittedly  secular 
charities.  Lord  Salisbury  moved  the  omission  of  the  clause  giving 
this  representative  majority  ; and  omitted  it  was  by  80  to  19.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  suave  and  plausible  about  it.  He 
did  not  object,  he  said,  to  a reasonable  representative  element  amongst 
the  trustees,  hut  be  objected  to  a majority.  In  other  words,  his 
idea  of  a reasonable  representative  element  is  one  that  has  no  control, 
but  is  only  present  in  such  force  as  can  be  always  out-voted  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  non-representative  faction. 

And  so  popular  control  of  the  charities  went  by  the  board ; and 
if  the  Lords  are  to  have  their  way,  the  village  poor  will  still  bo 
dosed  with  the  pill  of  advice  to  behave  humbly  to  the  squire 
wrapped  in  the  jam  of  a meagre  dole;  and  will  have  their  freedom 
of  religious  and  political  thought  undermined  by  the  corrupting 
influence  of  gifts. 
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THE  LORDS  AND  LAND. 

But  it  was  when  the  Lords  came  to  deal  with  the  land  clauses 
of  the  Bill  that  they  gave  freest  rein  to  their  class  feelings.  Their 
attitude  towards  these  proposals  was  cowardly,  and  yet  effective  for 
their  purpose.  Cowardly  because  not  a single  one  of  them  dared,  in 
the  whole  course  of  debate,  to  speak  out  against  giving  the  labourer 
a chance  of  access  to  the  land.  quite  concur,”  said  Lord 

Salisbury,  “ that  the  obtaining  of  land  for  these  allotments  should 
be  brought  about,”  “ I have  always  desired,”  said  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  “ that  everything  should  be  done  in  favour  of  giving 
allotments.”  And  so  said  they  all.  But,  truly,  if  ever  men  succeeded 
in  dissembling  their  love,  even  to  the  extent  of  kicking  the  object  of 
their  alleged  affection  downstairs,  these  ardent  desirers  of  allotments 
did  so ; and  by  way  of  showing  how  keen  their  desire  was  they 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  clauses  by  complicating  the  process, 
rendering  it  more  costly  and  liable  to  delay,  and  finished  up  by 
putting  in  a good  word  for  their  own  pockets  by  rendering  the  price 
of  acquired  land  as  high  as  they  possibly  could.  Such  were  the 
Salisburian  methods  of  showing  a desire  to  bring  about  the  cheap 
obtaining  of  land  for  allotments. 

PROPERTY  Y.  HUMANITY  AND  JUSTICE. 

In  regard  to  the  hiring  of  land,  where  the  Commons  had  made 
no  provision  for  intervention,  the  Lords  decided  to  make  a double 
process  of  it,  and  to  put  the  County  Council  in  as  a necessary 
consenting  party  before  the  matter  could  go  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  This  was  complication  and  delay  number  one ; but  it  was 
trivial  compared  with  what  followed.  On  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  they  decided  to  strike  out  the  provision  for  giving  effect 
to  a Local  Government  Board  order,  and  to  re-establish  the  old 
machinery  for  consent  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  correct  to  call  this  a piece  of  complication  and 
delay.  It  was  an  attempt  to  make  tho  compulsory  clauses  utterly 
impossible  rather  than  merely  difiicult.  Happily  vre  are  not  without 
a definite  statement  as  to  why  the  Lords  adopted  this  course.  That 
statement  is  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  own  words.  “ The  Parish  Council.” 
said  he,  “will  be  drawn  from  a class  wholly  unused  to  public 
business,  and  ignorant  of  the  dangers  that  will  arise.”  “lam, 
therefore,  uncompromisingly  opposed,”  he  went  on,“to  surrendering 
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the  guarantees  of  property,”  There  we  have  the  Lords’  whole 
attitude  in  a single  phrase,  “ The  guarantees  of  property.”  “The 
advantage  of  the  system  of  provisional  orders,”  he  further  said,  “is 
that  it  is  unquestionably  fair,  and  brings  everything  before  a 
competent  tribunal.”  That  is  to  say,  he  accuses  Parish  Councils  and 
County  Councils — for  these  latter  were  to  be  consenting  parties 
before  the  matter  could  go  any  further — of  being  unfair  and 
incompetent. 

Leaving  aside  the  accusation  as  it  refers  to  Parish  Councils, 
his  lordship  was  challenged  as  to  why  he  thought  County 
Councils  would  not  be  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  interests  of 
landowners ; and  all  he  could  do  in  reply  was  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Welsh  County  Councils  wei'e  progressive,  and  “ to 
ask  noble  lords  to  think  whether  it  would  be  fair  on  the  landowners 
to  entrust  their  interests  to  the  County  Councils.”  What  could  show 
more  clearly  than  language  of  this  kind  applied  to  popularly  elected 
bodies  that  these  “ interests  of  the  landowners  ” are  admittedly  of  a 
nature  that  is  opposed  to  justice  to  the  community,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  a body  chosen  to  look  after  the 
fair  intei’ests  of  the  community  as  a whole  ? What  would  be  said  if 
workmen  claimed  that  all  wages  questions  should  be  left  by  law  to 
the  ultimate  control  of  a committee  of  their  own  trade  union  ? Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  the  Lords  demanded  as  “ the  guarantee  of 
property  ” which  they  will  not  surrender ; for  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is,  of  coui’se,  nothing  but  a committee  of  the 
landlords’  trade  union. 


Lord  Salisbury  admitted  that  “ where  there  was  opposition  there 
might  be  great  expense.”  Might  be,  indeed ! As  for  the  delay, 
here  is  a case  in  point  cited  by  Lord  Canington: — “ In  a Lincolnshire  ' 

parish  the  County  Council  were  petitioned  for  allotments  in  1891. 

Before  that  some  time  had  been  spent  by  the  labourers  in  trying  to  ^ 

get  land  by  agreement.  Then  the  County  Council  had  to  negotiate 

with  the  landlords,  and  to  hold  inquiries.  These  occupied  the  time  4 ' • 

until  May,  1893,  by  which  date  things  had  progressed  so  far  that  the  ^ 

Council  was  able  to  give  notice  that  they  would  hold  a provisional 

enquiry  under  the  Act.  If  the  result  of  that  enquiry  should  be  the 

issue  of  an  order,  that  order  could  not  come  before  Parliament  before  j 

next  May ; and  if  it  were  opposed,  the  labourers  could  not  get  the  ^ ^ 

land  before  some  time  in  1895.”  Facts  such  as  these  need  no 

'Comment : they  speak  for  themselves. 
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COMPENSATION  OE  RANSOM, 

Having  thus  wrecked  a vital  portion  of  the  Bill,  the  Lords  went 
on  to  deal  with  the  question  of  compensation  and  rent  for  land 
acquired  or  hired ; and  decided  to  strike  out  the  provision  that 
provided  that  in  determing  the  amount  of  disputed  compensation, 
the  arbitrator  should  not  make  any  allowance  for  compulsion.  The 
iniquity  of  this  can  only  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
is  no  legal  right  at  present  existing  for  compensation  for  compulsion, 
but  only,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out,  a sur\^eyor’s  custom  ; 
and  that  the  land  for  which  this  extra  percentage  would,  if  the  Lords 
had  their  way,  have  to  be  paid,  would  have  been  taken  for  thepublio 
benefit,  and  would  be  necessary,  in  the  judgement  of  Parliament,  for 
the  public  interest.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that  the  men  who 
voted  for  this  additional  extortion  from  the  public  are  the  same  men 
who  Avould  have  pocketed  the  money. 

Having  thus  prospectively  credited  their  bank  accounts  with 
public  money  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the  Lords  next  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  rents  to  be  paid  for  hired  land.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
with  the  cost  of  transit  diminishing  from  other  countries  where 
land  is  cheap,  that  a great  reduction  in  rents  is  necessary. 
Against  this  their  lordships  carefully  guarded  their  pockets  by 
inserting  a clause  that  the  rent  should  be  interest  at  3 per  cent, 
on  the  present  selling  value  of  the  land.  As  the  hiring  is  to  be 
for  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  this  ingenious  proposal  was 
practically  an  insurance  to  landowners  for  that  period  against  the 
practical  and  political  exigencies  that  they  perceive  to  be  imminent. 
Beside  that,  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  villages  or 
towns  has  a speculative  selling  value  above  its  rental  value  for  the 
agricultural  use  to  which  it  can  be  now  put;  and  the  fixing  of  this 
basis  for  rents  would  in  no  small  measure  prevent  the  securing  of 
allotments  altogether— a fact  of  which  the  Lords  were  perfectly  well 

aware. 

It  may  be  well  to  digress  a little  here  to  consider  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  claim  that  the  position  should  be  considered  at  aU 
from  the  point  of  view  of  “the  interest  of  the  landlord.”  The 
ordinary  politician,  who  takes  the  view  that  in  this  matter  of 
compensation  and  rent  the  Lords  have  merely  made  excessive 
demands,  have,  as  it  were,  stretched  a bargain  with  the  public 
beyond  the  limits  of  fairness,  would  fail  to  understand  the  full 
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meaning  of  the  position.  To  grasp  that  full  meaning  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  private  ownership  of  land  at  all  is  an  unjust 
tax  upon  industry",  and  that  the  community  is  on  the  verge  of 
beginning  to  resume  possession  of  the  land  by  the  process  of  the 
taxation  of  land  values.  Healise  that,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  is  not  a matter  that  can  in  the  least  enter 
into  a fair  consideration  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  that  interest 
consists  solely  in  the  power  to  keep  the  people  from  the  land  that  is 
the  rightful  possession,  not  of  the  men  who  now  hold  it,  but  of  the 
community.  The  privilege  of  absorbing  enormous  amounts  of 
wealth  from  industry  for  permission  to  use  the  land  is  not  a privilege 
that  requires  iis  to  speak  of  compensation  to  its  exercisers  when  we 
begin  to  check  it.  The  boot  is  rather  on  the  other  foot ; and  instead 
of  asking  what  compensation  we  shall  pay  to  landlords,  the  fair 
question  is  the  famous  one  put  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  1885, 
“ What  ransom  shall  pi’operty  pay  ? ” It  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  uncertainty  of  their  position,  the  recognition  of  what  is  coming, 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  action  of  the  Lords.  Their 
rally  is  not  so  much  against  the  jjarticular  proposals  of  this  bill,  but 
against  the  general  advance  upon  them,  of  which  this  bill  is  a very 
fragmentary  portion.  The  land  monopoly,  therefore,  is  not  a 
matter  that  we  can  allow  to  be  bouglit  out — for  why  should  we  pay 
to  come  into  our  own  ?— still  less  to  be  bought  out  at  the  exorbitant 
figure  of  the  landlord’s  own  price;  it  is  a thing  that,  being  a 
monstrous  injustice  from  the  root  up,  we  shall  tax  out  of  existence. 

That  the  recognition  of  this  lay  dimly  behind  the  action  of  the 
Lords  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  debates,  in  which  many  speakers 
travelled  away  from  the  special  proposals  of  the  Bill  into  a general 
defence  of  the  landlord  class — of  which  the  Earl  of  Han-owby’s 
plaintive  declaration  that  “no  class  have  done  their  duty  by  the 
land  better  than  their  lordships  have  done  it  ” may  be  taken  as 
tjqtical.  Indeed,  the  whole  debates  oscillated  between  mere 
Salisburian  truculence  and  a complaining  sort  of  a|)j)eal  for  fair 
treatment,  for  moderation,  that  is  ominous  of  a much  larger  question 
being  in  their  lordships’  minds  than  the  actual  proposals  under 
discussion. 

These  appeals  for  moderation  and  fairness  are  irrcvsistibly 
ludricious  from  the  Lords.  Tliey  remind  us  very  mncli  of  a fable 
quoted  by  Defoe  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  to  the  effect  that  the  cock 
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had  gotten  to  roost  in  the  stable  among  the  horses,  and  there  being 
no  racks  or  other  conveniences  for  him,  it  seems  he  was  forced  to 
roost  upon  the  ground.  The  horses  jostling  about  for  room,  and 
putting  the  cock  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  gives  them  this  grave 
advice,  “Pray,  gentlefolks,  let  us  stand  still,  for  fear  we  should 
tread  upon  one  another.”  There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who 
now  they  arc  being  uuperched  and  reduced  to  an  equality  ^\dth  other 
people,  and  under  strong  and  very  just  apprehensions  of  being 
further  treated  as  they  deseiwe,  begin  to  preach  up  peace  and  union 
and  the  Christian  duties  of  moderation,  forgetting  that,  when  they 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  these  graces  were  strangers  in  their 
gates. 

COMPOrXDIXG. 

We  come  now  to  the  action  of  the  Lords  with  reference  to  the 
collection  of  the  rate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Parish  Councils.  The 
House  of  Commons  proposed  that  it  should  be  collected  as  part  of 
the  Poor  Pate.  That  of  course  means  that  the  usual  process  of 
compounding  would  take  place.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed — and  of 
course  the  procession  of  lawn  sleeves  followed  him  and  his  party  into 
the  lobby  and  caiTied  the  proposal — that  compounding  should  not 
apply  to  this  rate — in  other  words,  that  the  poorest  occupiers,  who 
have  compounded  for  rates,  but  who,  nevertheless,  by  an  inevitable 
process  of  adjustment,  do  pay  the  rates  in  their  rent,  should  be 
called  upon  by  the  rate  collector  for  the  necessary  funds. 

There  were  several  results  beneficial  to  the  landlords  to  be 
gained  by  this  move.  In  the  first  place  it  was  of  course  a part  of 
their  usual  policy  of  sa\diig  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  their 
poorest  neighbours.  In  the  second  place,  it  meant  the  ruin  of  the 
administration  of  the  Bill.  In  1867,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
abolish  compounding,  there  was  the  enormous  total  of  87,000  appeals 
over  refusals  to  pay  the  occupiers’  rate ; and  in  1869  the  attempt  had 
to  be  given  up  as  a hopeless  failure.  Lord  Salisbury  knew  this  well 
enough ; hut  what  of  that?  What  more  did  he  want  but  to  make 
the  administration  of  the  Bill  a hoxrcless  failure  ? But  over  and 
above  the  terrible  complication  and  expense  that  such  a change 
would  involve,  it  would  bring  about  another  result  much  desired  by 
the  Lords.  By  reason  of  failure  or  inability  to  pay  the  rate,  many 
of  the  poorer  people  would  be  disfranchised. 

This  was  the  sum  of  their  dealings  with  the  first  part  of  the  BilL 
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They  hegan  hy  raising  to  500  the  population  needed  before  a Parish 
should  Lave  a Council,  a change  which,  modiiied  to  300,  they  were  in 
the  end  able  to  force  upon  the  Commons  ; they  went  on  to  ruin  the 
land  clauses,  to  deprive  the  villages  of  control  over  their  chanties, 
and  to  bring  chaos  into  the  rating  arrangements.  The  only  wonder 
about  it  all  is  that  they  did  not  save  themselves  all  the  trouble  by 
refusing  to  pass  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  at  all,  instead  of  trying 
to  kill  it  clause  by  clause.  However,  they  had  a motive  for  that,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on. 

GITARDIA?!’S  AXD  ^^^STRIKS, 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill,  dealing  with  Guardians,  District 
Councils,  and  the  London  Vestries,  contained  plenty  of  good 
democratic  material  for  the  wreckers  to  destroy ; and  they  did  not 
miss  their  opportunity.  The  inclusion  of  London  within  the  scope 
of  this  part  of  the  Bill  was  the  main  subject  of  their  action.  As 
applied  to  London ; the  Bill  changed  the  corrupt  Vestries  into 
popular  District  Councils ; while  the  reforming  provisions  as  to 
Guardians  also  applied  to  the  Metropolis.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
first  of  all  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Guardian  clauses  from 
appljdng  to  London,  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn.  Then 
Earl  Cadogan,  the  nature  of  whose  interests  in  London  questions  is 
too  notorious  to  require  comment,  moved  to  insert  a provision 
continuing,  in  the  case  of  London,  the  power  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  nominate  members  to  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  this  was  earned.  The  meaning  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  when  a 
popular  election  results  in  a small  progressive  majority  upon  those 
Boards,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a reactionist  Local  Government 
Board  to  swamp  that  majority  with  its  own  nominees,  and  so  to 
utterly  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  electors.  The  reason  urged  for 
doing  this  by  Cadogan  was  that  “since  this  power  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  its  effect  had  been 
admirable.”  If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  wo  let  that  extraordinary 
statement  pass  without  dispute,  still  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a 
statement  that  would  equally  well  apply  to  all  the  country. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  for  making  a special  exception  of 
London.  Bevond  doubt  the  real  motive  of  the  Lords  was  their 
dread  of  the  educated  working  population  that  has  created  the 
London  County  Council. 
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In  the  guardian  clauses  generally  their  lordships  made  a change 
■with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  ex-officio  members.  They  did  not 
entirely  strike  out  the  clause  abolishing  magistrates  as  ex-offiici& 
members,  although  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  proposed  to  do  so.  But 
the  reason  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  for  not  doing  this  was  even  more 
significant  of  reaction,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  striking  out  o^ 
the  clause  would  have  been.  That  reason  was  that  the  magistracy 
itself  was  now  in  danger  of  becoming  democratised.  With  charming 
frankness  his  lordship  gave  himself  away  in  making  this  declaration; 
and  we  now  have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  magistrates  in  the 
past  have  been  appointed,  not  from  considerations  of  the  good 
administration  of  justice,  but  from  class  motives.  “ The  old  custom,’^ 
he  said,  “undoubtedly  was  to  value  the  presence  of  ex-officio 
Guardians,  not  only  on  account  of  their  merits  and  the  services  they 
have  rendered  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  also  because 
THEY  REPRESENTED  A CLASS  of  opinion  that  will  now  fail  to  be 
represented  on  these  Boards.”  And  he  declined  to  vote  for  their 
continuance  because  “the  grounds  of  my  trust  in  these  ex-efficio 
Guardians  were  this  general  character  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
security  that  it  would  be  maintained.”  Accordingly,  the  Lords 
retained  the  section  introduced  by  the  Commons,  and  only  altered  it 
80  :ar  as  to  make  County  Councillors  ex-efficio  members  of  the 
Guardians  for  their  districts. 

With  District  Councils  they  inserted  the  same  provision ; 
knocked  out  the  clause  making  the  chairman  of  a District  Council  a. 
maenstrate,  and  also  the  clause  that  transferred  a number  of  minor 
duties  (licensing  of  game  dealers,  control  of  fairs,  &c.)  from  the 
justices  to  the  represeutatives  of  the  people.  The  second  of  these 
matters  (the  magistracy  of  chairmen)  would  have  added  a number  of 
elected  members  to  the  county  bench,  and  that,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  endured  by  the  country  gentlemen.  The  omission  of  the 
clause  transfening  the  minor  duties  may  not  be  of  transcendent 
importance  ; but  is  it  useful  as  another  object  lesson  of  the  way  in 
which  these  non-representative  folk  regard  popular  control,  and  of 
the  distrust  and  hate  with  which  they  look  upon  the  people  upon 
whose  labours  they  unjustly  exist. 

LONDON  VESTRIES. 

Then  came  the  provisions  for  dealing  with  London  Vestries. 
Now  since  the  election  of  the  L.C.C.,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  all  th» 
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world  of  which  landlords,  as  a class,  have  a special  horror,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  London  workman  on  his  own  local  affairs  as  expressed 
at  the  poll.  Accordingly  they  did  not  trouble  to  try  and  ruin  this 
clause  by  tacking  “ amendments  ” on  to  it,  but  struck  it  bodily  out 
of  the  Bill.  They  did  not  dare  to  say  that  it  was  an  unjust  provision, 
even  Lord  Salisbury  said,  “ I do  not  say  that  this  policy  of  the 
Government  is  wrong  but  they  excused  their  action  on  the  ground 
that  enough  time  had  not  been  given  for  the  consideration  of  so  large 
a change. 

There  is  no  need  to  consider  further  the  detailed  ruin  that  the 
Lords  tried  to  effect.  A word  or  two  in  conclusion  as  to  their 
general  attitude.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  even  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  dared  not  generally  oppose  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  We  say  dared  not,  for  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  their 
desires  would  have  led  them  to  do  so  if  their  class  courage  had  been 
equal  to  the  candid  avowal  of  their  desires.  Upon  that  point  we 
can  do  no  better  than  again  quote  Lord  Salisbury.  On  the  second 
reading  debate  he  spoke  as  follows : — “ I believe  that  the  benefits  of 
the  Bill  will  be  very  small  indeed,  but  still  after  the  subject  has  been 
once  canvassed  and  discussed,  and  the  institution  of  these  Councils 
has  been  held  up  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  an  object  of  great 
desire,  I think  if  we  were  to  refuse  or  unreasonably  delay  the 
establishment  of  such  Councils,  we  should  be  raising  suspicion  in 
their  minds  that  some  advantage  was  being  taken  of  them  which 
w'ould  diminish  the  attachment  they  feel  to  the  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  For  these  reasons  I think  it  a wise  measure  to 
institute  Parish  Councils.”  That  is  a most  significant  utterance* 
for  it  lays  bare  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Lords.  “ For  these 
reasons.”  And  what  are  “these  reasons?”  Not  a desire  to  do 
justice,  not  an  endeavour  to  secure  any  advantage  for  the  labourer; 
but  a mere  piece  of  party  policy,  intended  to  prevent  the  labourers 
from  becoming  too  suspicious  of  the  landlord  party.  In  other  words 
the  general  policy  of  the  Bill  was  not  opposed  as  a whole,  because 
such  opposition  might  damage  the  landlords  at  the  next  election. 
The  quotation  we  have  made  from  Lord  Salisbury  either  means  that 
he  hates  the  Bill,  but  is  afraid  of  the  electors,  or  it  means  nothing  at 
all.  If  further  proof  of  his  hatred  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  the 
same  speech,  in  which  he  characterises  the  Bill  as  a piece  of 
“ Careless. ’heedless,  headlong  legislation and  in  a most  interesting 
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little  interruption  that  he  made  at  a later  stage  when  Lord 
Kimberly  was  speaking  of  the  right  of  the  villagers  “to  manage 
their  own  affairs.”  “ Other  peoples  affairs,  you  mean,”  interjected 
Lord  Salisbury,  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  control  of  village  business  is  not 
the  affair  of  the  villagers,  but  of  the  squire  and  the  pai-son.  “ The 
whole  principle  of  the  Bill,”  he  said  at  another  stage,  “ is  to  enable 
people  who  are  not  rated  to  levy  contributions  on  those  who  are  ; to 
allow  the  guests  at  dinner  to  order  what  they  choose,  and  mine  host 
to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  paying.” 

Truly  this  final  quotation  from  Lord  Salisbury  aptly  expressed 
the  real  position  of  things  as  they  now  exist.  For  what  is  the  w^hole 
principle  of  landlordism  but  to  enable  people  who  do  not  work  to 
levy  contributions  upon  those  who  do  ? The  idea  of  the  landlord 
really  paying  for  anything  is  ludicrous,  for  the  landlord  has  nothing 
but  what  he  first  gets  from  the  labour  of  other  people. 

' DEFEAT  OF  THE  LORDS. 

t 

We  have  gone,  in  some  details,  into  the  action  taken  by  the 
Lords  upon  the  Bill.  That  action,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  has 
been  defeated.  Popular  pressure  and  the  fear  of  losing  their 
position  altogether  if  it  came  to  a fight  has  made  the  Peers  swallow 
the  Bill,  and  we  now  have  it  as  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Two 
questions  remain.  First,  is  the  climb-down  of  the  Lords  to  be 
allowed  to  save  them  ? And,  second,  what  are  the  electors  going  to 
do  with  the  opportunities  given  to  them  by  the  Act  ? 

The  House  of  Lords  must  go,  climb  down  or  no  climb  down. 
The  process  that  will  dispense  with  the  landowner  and  his  satellite 
the  parson  as  the  ruling  Providences  of  rural  districts,  and  will 
substitute  for  him  the  co-operative  will  of  the  people,  has  begun. 
The  Lords,  fortified  as  they  may  be  by  their  position  within  the 
Constitution,  are  vulnerable  enough  if  only  the  people  are  resolved 
enough. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT  OF  THE  LORDS. 

The  point  at  which  the  Lords  are  utterly  unprotected,  the 
Achilles’  heel  of  the  position,  is  in  the  taxation  of  land  values.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  that  no  progressive  Government  can  speak  of  the 
obstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  rests  entirely  with  the 
representative  House  to  carry  out.  And  it  is  along  that  line  that 
the  fight  is  to  be  won,  for  essentially  the  question  is  not  one  of 
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constitutional  machinery,  but  of  economics.  The  absolutism  of  the 
landlords  in  the  villages,  their  position  as  a House  in  Parliament — 
these  are  but  the  superstructure.  The  foundation  is  their  power  to 
tax  industry  by  virtue  of  their  monopoly  of  land.  Attack  that,  tax 
land  values,  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  economic  privileges  upon 
which  all  his  other  privileges  stand,  and  you  will  have  made  the 
constitutional  question  a comparatively  easy  om;. 

If  the  Government  fail  to  give  us  a clear  lead  on  this  question, 
flo  much  the  worse  for  the  Government.  Political  pledges  proverbially 
count  for  little  unless  the  electorate  press  incessantly  for  their 
fulfilment,  and  are  ripe  for  party  revolt  in  case  of  non-fulfilment. 
Leaving  aside  the  honour  of  the  Government  in  face  of  their  pledges, 
and  putting  the  case  as  one  of  sheer  expediency,  the  Liberal  leader® 
will  fail  signally  to  read  the  popular  temper  if  they  dream  that  they 
can  tamper  with  their  following  on  this  matter,  or  damp  down,  either 
by  delay  or  ineffectual  compromise,  the  demand  of  the  people.  The 
new  Prime  Minister’s  London  experience  should  enable  him,  at  any 
rate,  to  read  the  public  mind  on  this  matter  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  taxation  of  land  values  must  be  instituted,  or  the 
liberal  leaders  who  will  not  institute  it  must  give  place  to  others 
who  will.  We  are  not  enamoured  of  men  but  of  measures. 

CONSTITTJTIOXAL  POSITIOX, 

And  meantime  much  may  be  done  to  challenge  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Lords.  Why  should  a Liberal  Government  vote  any 
of  the  people’s  money  for  the  Lords  ? Let  supplies  be  refused,  and 
the  Bill  which  appears  on  page  22,  be  re-enacted.  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done.  What  else  hut  the  fear  of  its 
being  done  rnade  the  Peers  abandon  their  designs  upon  the  Bill  we  have 
been  considering?  Is  not  their  very  fear  of  the  blow',  their  shrinking 
from  it  in  avow'ed  belief  that  it  would  possibly  be  effective,  a direct 
invitation  to  ua  to  strike  it,  and  to  strike  it  hard  ? 

WHAT  ELECTORS  MUST  DO. 

There  remains  the  important  question — what  are  the  elector® 
going  to  do  with  the  opportunities  that,  despite  the  Lords,  are 
now  placed  by  the  Act  within  their  reach  ? Those  opportunities 
are  great,  far  reaching  in  their  effects,  and  should  be  used  to  the 
full.  Much  that  ought  to  be  done  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  done 
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at  present,  because  of  the  unjust  limitation  of  the  parish  rate,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  allotment  acreage.  But  within  its  limits 
the  Act  does  much.  In  the  first  place  let  it  be  seen  that  the 
right  men  are  chosen  and  elected.  One  thing  above  all  in  this 
connection.  The  questions  that  will  arise  will  be  largely  concerning 
the  land.  Let  it  be  laid  down  as  a fixed  principle  by  every 
progressive  elector  that  he  will  support  no  candidate,  whatever  that 
candidate’s  party  politics  may  be,  w'hether  he  is  a Liberal  or  a Tory, 
who  is  identified  with  the  landocracy,  w'ho  is  either  a landlord  or  a 
landlord’s  younger  son,  or  a landlord’s  agent,  or  a connection  of  the 
landlord  in  any  way.  This  is  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  There 
should  be  at  once  a progressive  committee  formed  in  every  parish  to 
see  to  this,  and  to  get  ready  with  proper  candidates. 

WHAT  COUXCILLORS  MUST  DO. 

And  having  got  your  candidates  and  carried  tlxera,  there  will  be 
real  work  for  them  to  do.  The  allotments  clauses  must  be  worked 
for  all  they  are  worth.  There  must  be  no  hiring  of  land  at 
exorbitant  rents.  These  rents,  which  must  be  paid  to  landowners 
pending  the  time  when  they  will  be  kept  as  taxation,  must  b® 
greatly  reduced.  Bents  in  general  are  far  beyond  what  they  ought 
to  be  ; but  allotment  rents  are  far  beyond  even  the  general  excess. 
They  must  come  down  with  a run.  The  labourer  must  have  access 
to  the  land  under  such  conditions  as  wdll  make  it  worth  having.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  absurd  one  acre  arable  limit  will  not  last 
long;  and  that  the  real  object  of  the  allotment  system  will  be 
recognised  by  Parish  Councils  to  be  the  greater  independence  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  raising  of  his  wages  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  earn 
bis  living  for  himself  on  his  own  land.  But  that  implies  reduction 
of  rents ; and,  therefore,  upon  this  point  special  emphasis  must  be 
laid  by  Parish  Councils.  By  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act, 
a beginning  may  be  made  of  giving  to  the  villages  the  intellectual 
possibilities  now  denied  them.  By  the  election  of  good  men  to  the 
chairmanship  of  District  Councils,  the  County  Bench  may  be 
improved — though  that,  of  course,  is  a merely  temporary  matter 
pending  the  total  abolition  of  the  J.P.  as  we  now  know  him. 

In  short,  a good  start  may  be  made,  upon  which  the  further 
inevitable  developments  of  the  next  few  years  maybe  grafted.  What 
those  development®  will  be  can  be  already  seen  in  a thousand  signs 
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el  the  times.  With  rents  passing  by  taxation  into  public  hands  for 
the  carrying  out  of  public  benefits,  and  the  consequent  stimulus  to 
industry  that  will  be  given  by  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  the 
landlords,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  labourer  his  own  master,  wages 
doubled,  honourable  pensions  given  to  the  aged,  and  every  village  a 
centre  of  real  co-operative  life.  That  will  aU  come  ; and  the  small 
beginnings  made  possible  by  this  Act  will,  if  used  to  their  full 
extent,  help  in  no  small  degree  to  their  own  enlargement  into  th©- 
possibilities  of  the  future. 


AN  ACT  FOR  ABOLISHING  THE 
HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

(March  19th,  1648). 

The  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament,  finding  by 
too  long  experience  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless  and 
dangerous  to  the  people  of  England,  have  thought  fit  to  ordain 
and  enact,  and  be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  present 
Parliament  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  hence- 
forth the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  and  is  hereby  wholly  abolished 
and  taken  away ; and  that  the  Lords  shall  not  from  henceforth 
meet  or  sit  in  the  said  House  of  Lords,  nor  shall  sit,  vot©, 
advise,  adjudge,  or  determine  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever 
as  a House  of  Lords  in  Parliament.’’ 
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that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  the  people  of 
England,  By  their  treatment  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  the  Lords 
have  just  given  us  renewed  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion. 
A declamatory  attack  upon  the  Peers  is  scarcely  needed,  for  the  bare 
facts  of  the  case  are  conclusive  in  convicting  the  Upper  House  of  the 
base  and  mean  corruption  of  attempting  to  use  their  position  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  sole  and  personal  purpose  of  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  of  maintaining  in 
continued  existence  recognised  abuses  that  are  a source  of  private 
profit  to  themselves.  That  the  attempt  has  partially  failed  is  no 
thanks  to  the  peers  and  bishops ; indeed,  the  very  manner  of  its 
failure  piles,  if  possible,  accumulated  proof  upon  the  attempt  itself 
of  the  useless  and  dangerous  character  of  the  Lords.  For,  in 
making  the  attempt,  they  showed  beyond  recall  what  they  desired 
to  do  ; the  spirit  in  which  they  consider  legislative  proposals  stands 
there  reA’ealed — a spirit  of  mere  landlordism  and  class  advantage. 
And  in  retreating  from  the  attempt  they  revealed  the  fact  that  they 
are  quite  conscious  of  the  iniquity  of  their  position  in  the 
Constitution;  for  that  retreat  was  in  no  wise  based  upon  a 
modification  of  their  desires  to  wreck  the  Bill,  or  upon  any  change  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  amendments  they  had  introduced,  but 
solely  to  the  pressure  of  their  fears.  The  pressure  of  such  fears  can 
only  influence  men  who  are  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  what  they 
would  do  if  they  dared.  If  their  constitutional  position  were  a 
righteous  and  a just  one,  they  would  have  used  it  to  insist  upon 
their  "wishes  being  incorporated  in  the  Bill.  That  they  dared  not  is 
almost  more  significant  than  that  they  desired  to  so  use  it. 

We  place  the  bare  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  this 
important  measure  through  Parliament  before  the  public,  in  the 
hope  that  their  presentment  may  help  the  growing  public  Reeling 
that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  again  to  deal  with  the  “useless  and  dangerous”  institution, 
and  to  make  the  dealing  a final  one. 


THE  ACT  OP  PAELI AMENT 

above  quoted,  passed  during  the  time  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, and  repealed  at  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  declarer 
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DEPRESSION  IN  1888. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  writing  “ home,” 
as  usual,  at  Christmas,  in  1888,  said : — “ Although  not  a tenth 
part  of  this  country  is  cultivated  I cannot  get  a farm  for  my  boys, 
because  the  land  is  held  by  speculators  at  prices  which  cultivators 
cannot  pay,  and  thus  our  children  and  our  neighbours  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  this  island  and  seek  elsewhere  for  land,  while 
millions  of  our  own  acres  remain  uncultivated.” 

The  Colonists  are  determined  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
should  not  continue,  and  they  promptly  made  changes  in  their 
land  system  which  have  produced  results  so  striking  and 
advantageous  that  we  may  safely  learn  wisdom  from  their 
experience. 

Speaking  in  October  last,  before  the  general  election,  the 
New  Zealand  Premier,  Mr.  Seddon,  describing  the  policy 
adopted,  and  the  advantages  which  had  resulted,  said, 
“In  1888,  9,000  persons  went  away  from  New  Zealand, 
and  this  disastrous  result  was  killing  prosperity  and  causing 
depression.  The  statesman  or  Government  which  permitted  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  power,  and  the  people  did  right  in 
sending  them  about  their  business.  They  had  the  shocking 
example  of  the  Old  Country,  and  the  state  of  affairs  which 
prevailed  there  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a new  country 
like  New  Zealand.  When  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power, 
they  promised  to  stop  it,  and  have  done  so.  The  property-tax 
was  most  iniquitous ; the  more  a man  improved  his  land  the 
more  he  had  to  pay,  and  this  was  taxation  on  industry  and 
thrift.  The  Liberals  said  they  would  remove  the  property-tax 
and  substitute  a land  and  income-tax,  which  they  have  done 
successfully. 
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The  policy  thus  initiated  by  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
and  carried  out  with  the  happiest  results,  is  precisely  the  policy 
which  the  London  County  Council  insist  upon  for  the  Metropolis, 
viz.,  taxation  of  land  instead  of  taxation  of  improvements. 
When  it  wa'-  known  that  the  Government  and  people  of  New 
Zealand  were  in  earnest,  land  at  once  became  available  for 
enterprise,  to  the  prompt  and  great  relief  of  industry. 

GRADUATED  T.VXATION. 

The  arrangements  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  for 
taxation  of  land  are  of  the  most  moderate  character.  A graduated 
scale  of  taxation  has  been  adopted.  Where  the  value  of  land  held 
by  one  person  is  under  £5,003,  no  taxation  is  imposed.  On 
values  between  £5,000  and  £10,000  the  tax  is  only  one-eighth  of 
a penny  per  £,  but  it  is  increased  one-eighth  of  a penny  at  every 
advance-  of  £10,000  or  £20,000  until  the  value  reaches 
£210,000  or  more,  when  the  tax  is  Ifd.  per  £ sterling  of  capital 
value. 

In  England  our  taxation  is  graduated  on  the  opposite 
principle  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  with  so  much  success  in 
New  Zealand.  Small  quantities  of  land  occupied  by  working-men 
and  tradesmen  are  taxed  at  a rate  sometimes  twenty-fold  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  value  than  the  taxation  on  larger  quantities 
of  land  occupied  by  millionares.  Three  quarters  of  an  acre  of 
land  occupied  by  a man  of  business  at  Streatham  is  rated  at  £60 
per  annum,  while  ten  acres  in  a more  valuable  situation  used  as 
pleasure  grounds  around  a mansion  occupied  by  a millionare  are 
rated  at  £40,  or  £4  per  acre.  Thus  the  millionare  pays  less  rates 
on  ten  acres  than  the  man  of  business  is  charged  for  three-fourths 
of  an  acre.  In  the  same  parish  a millionare,  lately  deceased,  was 
rated  at  £4  per  acre  for  the  pleasure  grounds  around  his  mansion, 
this  land  is  now  to  be  utilised  for  artisans’  dwellings,  and  will  ba 
henceforth  rated  at  £80  per  acre,  thus,  working-men  will  have  to 
pay  rates  on  £80,  where  the  millionare  paid  on  £4. 

The  graduation  of  taxation  is  boldly  defended  by  many 
candidates  for  the  New  Zealand  Legislature.  Mr.  J.  M’Lachlan, 
speaking  at  Ashburton,  said:  “ It  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  first 
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principle  of  taxation,  an  equality  of  sacrifice,  and  he  thought  that 
the  Government  was  quite  right  in  introducing  it.  As  an  example 
he  would  take  the  case  of  a landowner  who  held  a huge  block  of 
land  near  Ashburton.  That  gentleman’s  income,  he  would  say, 
was  £25,000  a year.  If  the  Government  taxed  him  to  the  extent 
of  £2,000  he  still  had  £23,000  left,  and  there  was  no  hardship  in 
that.  Even  if  he  were  taxed  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,  he  bad 
£20,000  left,  and  there  was  no  great  sacrifice.  But  if  they  taxed 
a man  whose  yearly  income  was  only  £80  to  the  extent  of  £10,  it 
was  a very  great  sacrifice.” 

ADVERSITY  CHANGED  TO  PROSPERITY. 

But  theory  apart,  the  effect  produced  by  the  small  amount  of 
land  taxation  introduced  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  is 
little  short  of  marvellous.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  greatest 
depression  had  been  supplanted  by  the  greatest  prosperity.  In 
1890  New  Eealand  was  depressed  and  discredited ; she  is  now 
the  most  prosperous  of  all  our  colonies.  The  Premier  is  enabled 
to  state  that  the  finances  of  the  colony  were  never  in  a sounder 
condition.  Last  year  they  had  a surplus  of  £283,000,  and  this 
year  £773,000  was  available  for  expenditure  on  public  works. 

The  difficulty  now  is  not  to  obtain  employment  for  the 
people,  but  to  find  people  to  do  the  work.  This  change, 
so  complete  and  so  satisfactory,  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  sound,  simple,  and  Christian  expedient  of  regarding  the 
poor  rather  than  the  rich,  and  recognising  that  the  claims  of 
industry  take  precedence  of  the  claims  of  property. 

GOVEKNMENT  ASSIST  SETTLERS  TO  WORK  INSTEAD  OP  HELPING 
LANDLORDS  TO  PUT  BURDENS  ON  THEIR  BACKS. 

Instead  of  devoting  millions  upon  miliions  of  public  money 
to  land  purchase  as  in  Ireland — thus  increasing  the  natural 
monopoly  price  of  the  land — the  New  Zealand  Government  devote* 
a few  thousand  pounds  to  assist  settlers  in  the  establishment  of 
village  homesteads.  Down  to  the  31st  of  March  last,  £24,628 
had  been  advanced  for  that  purpose,  with  the  result  that  900 
settlers  had  been  assisted.  These  settlers  had  placed  upon  their 


land  improvements  of  the  value  of  £61,699,  thus  affording  ample 
security  to  the  Government,  and  showing  that  a few  thousands 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  industry  will  do  more  than  millions 
expended  in  land  purchase. 

Land  taxation  in  New  Zealand  appears  to  have  reduced  the 
price  of  the  best  agricultural  land  from  £10  to  £6,  and  of  second- 
class  land  from  £3  to  £2  per  acre,  a reduction  all  in  favour  of 
industry  and  prosperity. 

The  burdens  which  landlordism  imposes  on  industry  in  this 
country  are  far  greater  than  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  is  a still 
greater  necessity  for  action  in  the  same  direction.  The  people 
have  become  intelligent  on  this  question,  and  will  not  much  longer 
submit  to  existing  abuses.  The  fictitious  prices  demanded  for 
land,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  a burden  which  cannot 
longer  be  borne. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Koyal  Commission  for  the  Housing  of 
the  "Working  Classes  recommended  the  taxation  of  land  on  its 
capital  value,  irrespective  of  improvements,  as  the  best  means  for 
relieving  industry  and  developing  enterprise  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  policy  has  not  been  adopted,  and  although  it  is 
a prominent — and  to  electors  the  most  attractive — plank  in  the 
Newcastle  Programme,  the  Government  have  made  no  signs  of 
any  movement  in  this  direction. 

To  devote  public  money  to  land  purchase  before  the  promised 
and  clearly  necessary  taxation  is  imposed  upon  land,  is  a policy 
as  fatal  as  it  is  unjust. 

TRIUMPHANT  RESULT  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  have  been  triumphantly 
returned  to  power  at  the  late  elections  as  the  result  of  a policy  in 
which  justice  is  preferred  to  privilege.  It  may  not  even  yet  ba 
too  late  for  our  own  Government  to  follow  an  excellent  example, 
with  corresponding  results. 

February,  1894. 

FublUhed  by  the  Electoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  ot  Ground  Values,  6,  Palace  Chainberv 
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MR.  GLADSTONE 

ON  THE 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 
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Writing  from  Brighton  on  March  17th,  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  his  constituents  as  follows: — 

“Another  period  has  opened,  and  is  opening  still,  a period,  possibly, 
of  yet  greater  moral  dangers ; certainly  a great  ordeal  for  those  classes 
which  are  now  becomhig  largely  concious  of  power,  and  never  heretofore 
subjected  to  its  deteriorating  influences.  These  had  been  confined  in 
their  action  to  the  classes  above  them,  because  they  were  its  sole 
possessors.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  true  friend  of  his  country  to 
remind  the  masses  that  they  owe  their  present  political  elevation  to  no 
principles  less  broad  and  noble  than  these— the  love  of  liberty,  and  of 
liberty  for  all  without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  country,  and  the 
resolute  preference  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  to  any  interest,  be  it 
what  it  may,  of  a narrower  scope." 

In  these  noble  words  Mr.  Gladstone  recognises  the  fact  that 
the  “classes”  have  been  the  “ sole  possessors  ” of  political  power, 
but  he  assumes  that  the  natural  consequences  of  class  government 
have  not  followed.  He  contends  that  the  “ three  score  years  ” of 
which  he  speaks  “ olEfer  us  the  pictures  of  what  the  historian  will 
recognise  as  a great  legislative  and  administrative  period,  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  greatest  in  our  annals.  It  has  been  pre- 
dominantly a history  of  emancipation — of  emancipation,  that  is, 
of  enabling  man  to  do  his  work ; of  emancipation  political, 
economical,  social,  moral,  intellectual.  Not  numerous  merely, 
but  almost  numberless,  have  been  the  causes  brought  to  issue.” 

It  is  impossible  to  recogn»ise  the  coi'rectness  of  this  description 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country.  So  far 
from  “ enabling  a man  to  do  his  work,”  the  classes  have  placed 
special  obstacles  in  his  way.  He  cannot  build  a house  for  his 
family  without  being  subjected  to  conditions  which  are 
monstrously  unjust.  So  great  is  this  injustice  that  its  existence 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of 
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the  Working  Classes,  who  point  out  the  fact  that  exactions  made 
by  landowners,  who  have  done  nothing  to  improve  land,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  that  overcrowding  from  which  the  industrial  classes 
are  subjected  to  such  terrible  sufferings.  The  death  rate  in  the 
various  divisions  of  London  shows  that  where  overcrowding 
prevails  fifteen  persons  die  to  ten  people  who  die  in  districts 
where  a fair  proportion  of  air  and  space  is  obtainable. 

By  these  exactions  industry  is  paralysed,  wages  are  lowered 
below  their  natural  level,  and  none  but  the  classes,  who  have 
incomes  above  the  average,  cau  enjoy  to  a fair  extent  the 
advantages  of  domestic  life. 

If  a man  desires  to  cultivate  land,  he  may  only  do  so  on 
conditions  which  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  a landowner,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  natural  reward  of  his  industry.  Our  working 
farmers,  if  they  desire  to  grow  food  successfully  for  the  London 
market,  have  to  go  away  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  do  so.  Our  land  goes  out  of  cultivation,  while  our 
countrymen  are  driven  from  their  native  country  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth.  Lord 
Carrington  has  shown  that  where  a working  man  has  access  to 
land  on  the  same  rent  as  that  paid  by  a large  farmer,  he  can  earn 
profits  equal  to  27s.  per  week,  whereas  agricultural  wages 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Never  before,  at  least  without  historic  times,  have  the  classes 
obtained  the  services  of  the  masses  on  terms  so  advantageous  to 
the  classes  as  at  present. 

Never  before  were  such  enormous  sums  taken  from  the  hands 
of  industry,  and  swept  into  the  coffers  of  idle  and  luxurious 
landlords,  as  those  which  are  now  demanded  and  paid  under 
the  name  of  ground  rents.  These  rents  are  increasing  by  millions 
every  year,  and  the  falling  in  of  leases  concentrates  in  the  hands 
of  a few  values  which  were  enjoyed  by  numerous  tenants. 

During  the  sixty  years  which  Mr.  Gladstone  reviews,  the 
productiveness  of  labour  has  increased  six-fold,  but  so  exacting 
Le  the  classes  that  the  benefits  of  that  productiveness  are  not 
realised  by  the  workers,  and  thus  we  have  want  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  We  have  constant -inconvenience  and_  suffering 
which  w^e  well  know  how  to  relieve ; but  the  rapacity  of  the 
classes  stands  in  the  path  of  progress,  and^  forbids  the  necessary 
action  except  under  severe  and  unjust  exactions. 

‘‘Emancipation,  that  is,  of  enabling  man  to  do  his  work,*' 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished. 


Pui.iLshed  bv  the  Sectoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  5,  Palace  Chambers 
ruuubueu  uy  LondoB.  S.W. 


MR.  GLADSTONE 

ON  THE 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 


Writing  from  Brighton  on  March  17th,  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  his  constituents  as  follows : — 

“Another  period  has  opened,  and  is  opening  still,  a period,  possibly, 
of  yet  greater  moral  dangers ; certainly  a great  ordeal  for  those  classes 
which  are  now  becoming  largely  concious  of  power,  and  never  heretofore 
subjected  to  its  deteriorating  influences.  These  had  been  confined  in 
their  action  to  the  classes  above  them,  because  they  were  its  sole 
possessors.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  true  friend  of  his  country  to 
remind  the  masses  that  they  owe  their  present  political  elevation  to  no 
principles  less  broad  and  noble  than  these— the  love  of  liberty,  and  of 
liberty  for  all  without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  country,  and  the 
resolute  preference  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  to  any  interest,  be  it 
what  it  may,  of  a narrower  scope.” 

In  these  noble  words  Mr.  Gladstone  recognises  the  fact  that 
the  “classes”  have  been  the  “ sole  possessors  ” of  political  power, 
but  he  assumes  that  the  natural  consequences  of  class  government 
have  not  followed.  He  contends  that  the  “ three  score  years  ” of 
which  he  speaks  “ offer  us  the  pictures  of  what  the  historian  will 
recognise  as  a great  legislative  and  administrative  period,  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  greatest  in  our  annals.  It  has  been  pre- 
dominantly a history  of  emancipation — of  emancipation,  that  is, 
of  enabling  man  to  do  his  work;  of  emancipation  political, 
economical,  social,  moral,  intellectual.  Not  numerous  merely, 
but  almost  numberless,  have  been  the  causes  brought  to  issue.” 

It  is  impossible  to  recogiyse  the  coi'rectness  of  this  description 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country.  So  far 
from  “enabling  a man  to  do  his  work,”  the  classes  have  placed 
special  obstacles  in  his  way.  He  cannot  build  a house  for  his 
family  without  being  subjected  to  conditions  which  are 
monstrously  unjust.  So  great  is  this  injustice  that  its  existence 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of 
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the  Working  Classes,  who  point  out  the  fact  that  exactions  made 
by  landowners,  who  have  done  nothing  to  improve  land,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  that  overcrowding  from  which  the  industrial  classes 
are  subjected  to  such  terrible  sufferings.  The  death  rate  in  the 
various  divisions  of  London  shows  that  where  overcrowding 
prevails  fifteen  persons  die  to  ten  people  who  die  in  districts 
where  a fair  proportion  of  air  and  space  is  obtainable. 

By  these  exactions  industry  is  paralysed,  wages  are  lowered 
below  their  natural  level,  and  none  but  the  classes,  who  have 
incomes  above  the  average,  can  enjoy  to  a fair  extent  the 
advantages  of  domestic  life. 

If  a man  desires  to  cultivate  land,  he  may  only  do  so  on 
conditions  which  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  a landowner,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  natural  reward  of  his  industry.  Our  working 
farmers,  if  they  desire  to  grow  food  successfully  for  the  London 
market,  have  to  go  away  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  do  so.  Our  land  goes  out  of  cultivation,  while  our 
countrymen  are  driven  from  their  native  country  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth.  Lord 
Carrington  has  shown  that  where  a working  man  has  access  to 
land  on  the  same  rent  as  that  paid  by  a large  farmer,  he  can  earn 
profits  equal  to  27s.  per  week,  whereas  agricultural  wages 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Never  before,  at  least  without  historic  times,  have  the  classes 
obtained  the  services  of  the  masses  on  terms  so  advantageous  to 
the  classes  as  at  present. 

Never  before  were  such  enormous  sums  taken  from  the  hands 
of  industry,  and  swept  into  the  coffers  of  idle  and  luxurious 
landlords,  as  those  which  are  now  demanded  and  paid  under 
the  name  of  ground  rents.  These  rents  are  increasing  by  millions 
every  year,  and  the  falling  in  of  leases  concentrates  in  the  hands 
of  a few  values  which  were  enjoyed  by  numerous  tenants. 

During  the  sixty  years  which  Mr.  Gladstone  reviews,  the 
productiveness  of  labour  has  increased  six-fold,  but  so  exacting 
are  the  classes  that  the  benefits  of  that  productiveness  are  not 
realised  by  the  workers,  and  thus  we  have  want  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  We  have  constant  -inconvenience  and  suffering 
which  we  well  know  how  to  relieve ; but  the  rapacity  of  the 
classes  stands  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  forbids  the  necessary 
action  except  under  severe  and  unjust  exactions. 

“Emancipation,  that  is,  of  enabling  man  to  do  his  work,” 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished. 


Published  by  the  Electoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  5,  Palace  Chambarm 

Eridge  Street,  iiondoA,  S.W. 


LORD  CARRINGTON 


SMALL  HOLLIJSTGS. 

T 3,t  March,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  January  13th,  1893 

Lord  Carrington  said  “ One  of  my  best  tenants  in  North  Bucks 

leaving  the  villages,  and  in  the  next 
®^  holdings,  as  during  harvest  and 

riTi/1iVi<q he  could  not  depend  on  the  exclusive  and 
undivi^ded  labour  of  the  men  who  were  left.  My  reply  to  him 

^®®P  is  to  let  them 

p themselves  at  the  same  price  as  a farmer  pays  for 

uLnrf  ■ Winteringham,  in  Lincolnshiref  twenty 

it  noTw7fn“  gone  into  the  towns  had 

holdings,  and  I have  applications  for 

M from  one  to  ten  acres,  which  I hope  to  be 

able  to  meet  at  no  distant  date.  (Applause.)  ^ 

thfi  rlL allowed  to  give  a short  statement  showing 
the  result  of  the  Winteringham  small  holdings.  The  one-acre 
allotments  are  usually  worked  in  two  pieces,  half  an  acre  of 
barley  or  wheat,  and  half  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The  avera<^e 
profit  on  the  one-acre  allotments  has  been  this  year  £4  In  1891 
the  average  profit  was  £4  6s.;  in  1890  it  was  £5  18s.-  and  in 
1889  it  was  £3  18s.  This  is  after  allowing  for  all  expenses  of 
labour,  cultivation,  manure,  rent,  &c.  On  one  small  hSding  in 
particular  on  which  a careful  account  was  kept  of  the  expenses 
and  results  the  profit  this  year  was  £6  lOs.  (Cheers.)  ^ 

On  the  rood  allotments,  which  are  a quarter  of  an  acre  each 
the  average  profit  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  £1  10s  for  each 
allotment,  after  making  deductions  for  all  rent,  labour  seed 
manure,  and  cultivation.  The  lowest  result  recorded  was  one 
man  who  kept  a careful  diary  of  items,  and  after  allowing  himself 
one  shilling  for  each  time  he  went  to  work  on  his  allotr^enf  haa 
ten  3h.  tags  profit.  The  highest  result  was  one  rood  of 

allotment  holder  grew  two  tons,  and  retailed  them  out' 
and  made  a profit  nearly  £8  on  the  quarter  of  an  acre. 

stated  ^®'’®  has  been  already 

stated.  In  a 33-acre  field,  the  net  profit,  after  paying  all  cost  of 

seed  and  hire  of  labour,  was  £211.  This  estimL^is  basedTn  an 

examination  of  the  accounts  of  eight  allotments.  Of  these  the 

W^fprofirislT."'  ®-P  potatoes,  a^d  SL 

I ^ ®"'®P  The  average  profit 

was  £6  8s.,  which  gives  the  total  stated.”  (Applause.)  ^ ^ 


HOW  TO  HELP 

THEELECTORALCOMMITTEE 

FOR  THE 

TAXATION  OF  GROUND  VALUES. 


Ten-thousand  Parish  Councils  have  to  be  appointed  in 
November  next.  The  result  of  these  elections  will  influence  the 
welfare  of  every  parish  for  many  generations. 

The  working  man  has  now  an  opportunity  which  he  must  not 
lose  through  diffidence,  ignorance,  or  indifference.  The  Parish 
Councils  Bill  places  in  his  hands  the  means  by  which  he  can 
deliver  his  wife  and  children  from  the  destitution  which  now 
surrounds  them.  His  children  and  his  children’s  children  will 
bless,  or  curse,  his  name  and  memory,  in  proportion  as  he  fulfils 
or  neglects  the  duty  which  now  lies  before  him. 

No  one  but  himself  can  do  the  work,  others  may  advise  and 
assist,  but  none  can  do  that  which  is  his  own  personal 
imperative  duty  in  reference  to  Parish  Councils.  The  Councils 
must  be  composed 

FOR  THE  MOST  PART  OF  WORKING  MEN. 

What  working-men  have  done,  working  men  can  do — ignorant  of 

much  that  he  should  know,  a working  man  may  be that 

probaby  is  not  so  much  his  fault  as  his  misfortune,  and  he  need 
not  remain  ignorant  or  wait  until  he  knows  everything  before  ho 
dees  something.  Doing  affords  the  best  means  for  learning. 
Important  as  are  the  duties  in  connection  with  Parish  Councils, 
they  will  be  for  the  most  part  very  simple. 

Some  things  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  try  to  under- 
stand. For  instance,  if  the  working-man  remains  incapable  of 
understanding  why  the  labourer  should  pay  more  rent  than  the  big 
farmer,  he  will  not  be  the  worse  but  the  better  councillor. 

Attempts  will  be  made  almost  universally  to  use  the  Parish 
Councils  for  the  purpose  of  paying  landlords  more  than  they 
ought  to  be  paid.  These  proposals  must  be  obstructed  and 
defeated.  We  have  seen  in  Parliament  that  stupidity,  genuine  or 
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assumed,  is  the  most  efficient  obstructive,  so  in  the  Parish 
meeting  and  in  the  Parish  Council  the  man  who  is  not  brilliant 
may  be  useful,  if  he  will  persistently  oppose  privilege  and  demand 
justice. 

The  Electoral  Committee  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
communication  with  every  parish  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
practical  information. 

Weekly  newspapers,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces^ 
will  open  their  columns  to  the  subject  of  Parish  Councils.  In 
every  parish  such  newspapers  should  bo  circulated,  and  in  every 
parish  one  man  should  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  such  papers.  How  this  can  best  be  done  must 
be  the  subject  of  special  communication  in  each  case.  The 
Electoral  Committee  will  promptly  respond  to  any  enquiring 
friends  by  supplying  the  names  of  the  best  newspapers,  and,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  affording  assistance  in  obtaining  them. 

For  this  great  work  we  ask  for  the  pecuniary  help  of 
all  who  can  render  it. 

THE  INTENSE  POVERTY  OP  THE  PAini  LABOURER 

is  well  known,  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  he  deserves  and  should 
receive  assistance.  By  the  methods  which  we  propose  thia 
assistance  will  be  effectually  rendered  at  a very  small  cost  per 
parish,  but  the  aggregate  expenditure  must  be  considerable.  We 
therefore  repeat  our  urgent  appeal  for  pecuniary  support  in  order 
that  assistance  may  be  given  to  the  Farm  Labourer  in  this  hour 
of  need  and  expectation. 

Help  can  be  given  by  Donations  or 

Subscriptions, 

The  Purchase  and  Distribution  of  Literature,. 

AND  BY 

Using  the  Trade  Combination  Agency 

AS  EXPLAINED  IN  THIS  PAMPHLET. 

PttblUhea  by  the  Eltctoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Grouad  Values,  5,  Palace  Chambers^ 

We^tmiuater. 
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KE  PORT 


OF  THE 


ELECTOEAL  COMMITTEE 


FOB  THE 


TAXATION  OF  GROUND  VALUES. 


WHAT  THE  COMiniTEE  HAS  DONE. 

WHAT  IT  DESIRES  TO  DO 


OEIGIN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  a few  earnest  Eadicals,  assembled  on 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Moxham,  brought  into  existeneg 
the  Electoral  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values. 

During  the  past  few  years,  public  attention  has  been  more 
and  more  directed  to  the  urgent  need  for  relieving  and 

developing  industry  by  the  appropriation  of  land  values  to  public’ 
purposes. 

That  the  policy  is  one  of  absolute  justice  is  clear,  because 
Land  Values  are  created  by  the  industry  of  the  whole  community, 
and  are  maintained  by  public  expenditure. 

That  It  is  expedient,  and  of  pressing  urgency,  is  equally  clear, 
because  the  present  method  of  taxation  falls  upon  industry,  and 

thus  discourages  the  benedciai  employment  of  capital  and 
labour. 
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The  total  amout  paid  to  landlords  throughout  the  United 
Kingdorn  for  land  rent  and  royalties,  for  which  they  render  no 
service,  is  estimated  at  ^160,000,000  per  annum.  The  paralysis 
which  this  charge  imposes  upon  industry  increases,  probably 
doubles,  the  loss  sustained  by  labour  and  capital. 

The  method  of  exaction  makes  the  burden  still  more 
intolerable.  Land  used  as  pleasure  grounds  for  the  mansions  of 
ohe  lich  is  usually  rated  at  from  ^2  to  ^*4  per  annum,  whereas 
the  same  land,  or  land  not  more  valuable,  when  occupied  by 
tradesmen  and  working-men,  is  rated  at  from  £60  to  £100  per 
acre  for  the  land  alone,  with  an  additional  charge  for  buildings 

upon  it.  Thus  building  enterprise  is  paralysed,  and  overcrowding 
continues. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  the  same  unjust  methods 
prevail,  large  farms  are  rated  at  5s.  or  10s  per  acre,  while  land  of 
similar  value  occupied  by  small  working  farmers,  is  rated  at  £2 
to  £4  per  acre. 

These  inequalities  would  be  adjusted  by  the  equitabla 
expedient  of  rating  land  on  its  capital  value. 

This  was  recognised  so  long  as  eight  yea.rs  ago,  when  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
recommended  the  taxation  of  Ground  Values  as  one  of  the  most 
important  means  for  securing  better  homes  for  the  poor.  They 
stated  the  case  as  follows  : — 

“ At  present,  land  available  for  building  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  our 
populous  centres,  though  its  capital  value  is  very  great,  is  probably 
producing  a small  yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  building.  The 
owners  of  this  land  are  rated,  not  in  relation  to  the  real  value,  but  to 
the  actual  annual  income.  They  can  thus  afford  to  keep  their  land 
out  of  the  market,  and  to  part  with  only  small  quantities,  so  as  to 
raise  the  price  beyond  the  natural  monopoly  price  which  the  land 
would  command  by  its  advantages  of  position.  Meantime,  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  town  on  improvements  is  increasing  the 
value  of  their  property.  If  this  land  were  rated  at,  say,  4 per  cent, 
on  its  selling  value,  the  owners  would  have  a more  direct  incentive 
to  part  with  it  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  building,  and  a two-fold 
advantage  would  result  to  the  community.  First,  all  the  valuable 
property  would  contribute  to  the  rates,  and  thus  the  burden  on  the 
occupiers  would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  rateable 
property.  Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  land  v/ould  be 
forced  to  offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus  their  competition  with 
one  another  would  bring  down  the  price  of  building  land,  and  bo 
diminish  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent,  or  price  paid  for  land, 
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which  is  now  levied  on  urban  enterprise  by  the  adjacent  landowners, 
a tax.  be  it  remembered,  which  is  no  recompense  for  any  industry  or 
expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  industry 
and  activity  of  the  townspeople  themselves.  Your  Majesty’s 
. Commissioners  would  recommend  that  these  matters  should  be 
included  in  legislation  when  the  law  of  rating  comes  to  be  dealt 
with  by  Parliament.” — lleport  of  Royal  Commission  on  ike  Hounng 
. of  the  Working  Classes^  1885, 

Such  a statement  from  a Commission  which,  under  the 
presidency  of  lI.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  made  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subject  produced  a profound 
impression  on  public  opinion,  and  at  once  made  the  Taxation  of 
Ground  Values  one  of  the  foremost  questions  in  practical  politics. 

Having  in  view  these  facts  as  to  the  Justice  and  expediency 
of  the  policy,  and  also  as  to  its  weighty  recognition  by  a Eoyal 
Commission,  the  Electoral  Committee  has  actively  set  to  work 
for  the  promotion  of  its  object,  which  is  to  aid  the  return  to 
Parliament,  County  Councils,  Parish  Councils,  and  other 
representative  bodies,  of  candidates  who  will  strenuously 
advocate,  before  and  after  election,  the  appropriation  of  Land 
Values  for  public  purposes. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

Since  its  formation  the  Committee  has  done  effective  work 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  object.  Action  was  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  during  the  passage  of  that  measure 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  clause  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  land  by  local  authorities. 
The  Committee  considered  that  to  agree  to  any  system  of  land 
ptirchase,  under  present  conditions,  would  bo  an  injustice  to  the 
purchasers  (who  in  this  case  would  be  the  public  through  the 
rates)  an  injustice  rendered  doubly  iniquitous  if  the  piuchase 
took  place  before  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  became  law. 

A memorandum  was  accordingly  prepared,  which  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  local  authorities  being  permitted  to  buy  laud, 
especially  at  a time  when  the  Government  were  under  a solemn 
pledge  (Newcastle  Programme)  to  tax  ground  values,  and  that 

HIKE  INSTEAD  OF  PURCHASE 

would  be  the  equitable  method  for  obtaining  land. 

A niost  valuable  contribution  to  the  argument  was  given 
from  a speech  of  the  Ei^ht  Hoa.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who, 
when  dealing  with  the  bmall  Agricultural  Huldiug.,  Bui  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  24th,  1892,  said  ; 

“I  want  to  know  why  the  County  Council  aho  il-l  not  ba  able  to  hold 
laud  upon  feu  from  the  laudowner.  It  appei»rs  to  mo  there  ia 
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considerable  dansrer  and  difficulty  in  requiring  the  County  Council 
to  purchase,  and  then  empowering  them  to  let,  because,  if  that  is  the 
case,  the  county  rate  will  be  obliged  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
fee  simple  of  the  land.  I am  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  authorise  the  County  Council,  whether  you  introduce 
compulsion  or  not,  to  take  land  upon  feu,  of  course  upon  fair  terms 
from  the  owner  who  holds  it.  It  would  be  no  injustice  to  him,’ 
because  he  would  receive  full  consideration  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
payment.  It  is  no  diminution  of  his  security.  His  security  would 
still  be  upon  the  rates.  I cannot  conceive  that  from  either  of  these 
points  of  view  the  plea  could  be  open  to  objection.  I look  not 
merdy  to  the  transaction  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
cultivator  who  is  to  obtain  land  under  it,  but  I look  to  the  position 
of  the  County  Council  itself,  and  then  I observe  that  you  have  very 
jrreat,  and  indeed  vast  advantages,  because  you  avoid  altogether 
burdening  the  rates  with  the  capital  value  of  the  land.” 

This  niemorandum  was  circulated  amongst  the  Members  of 
arhament,  the  various  political  associations  and  cluhs,  and  the 

co-operation  of  all  was  urged  in  the  interests  of  hiring  land 
instead  of  purchasing.  ® 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BILE. 

notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  Parish 
^ provided  for  the  hiring  of  land  instead  of 

purchase.  This  amendment  was  moved  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark  in 

out  absence  of  Mr.  Saunders.  Dr.  Clark  pointed 

out  that  the  purchase  of  land  under  present  conditions  would 
cause  the.  promisea  taxation  of  ground  values  to  fall  upon  the 

Government  accepted  the  amendment, 
and  ^e  Act  gives  power  to  hire  land  for  allotments. 

nf  land  as  proposed  amounts  to  the  nationalisation 

of  land  with  the  question  of  taxation  in  abeyance,  and  it  now 
remains  for  land  reformers  to  see  that  the  terms  of  hiring  shall 
not  be  excessive.  If  purchase  instead  of  hire  had  remaine°d  the 
application  of  the  Act  must  have  been  very  generally  opposed. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  LORDS. 

Ihe  Committee  attaches  special  importance  to  the  work 
done  upon  the  London  County  Council,  because  from  the  first 
the  Council  has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  land  question  and 

with  the  necessity  for  a seperate  valuation  of  land  from 

separately  rating  and  taxing  the 
land  in  pioportion  to  the  value  imparted  by  improvements. 

In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  House  of’ Lords 
with  the  General  Powers  Bill,  promoted  by  the  Council,  and  the 
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rejectment  by  the  Upper  Chataber  of  the  “ Betterment  Clause, 
which  proposed  the  compelling  of  owners  of  property  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  improvements  which  increase  the  value 
of  tlieir  property,  Mr,  Saunders  gave  notice  of  a motion,  which 
was  debated  in  the  London  County  Councie,  on  October  17th. 
The  motion  was  as  follows : — 

“The  House  of  Lords  having  rejected  the  betterment  clauses  in  the 
London  Improvements  Bill,  the  London  County  Council  desires  to 
urge  on  Her  Majest’s  Government  the  desirability  of  introducing  in 
the  House  of  Commons  public  bills  providing  taxation  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Setterment  Principle^  in  connection  with  public 
improvements ; also  by  Efjualization  of  Death  Duties,  and  by  the 
Taxation  of  Ground  Vahies ; and  that  these  taxing  bills  should  no 
more  be  subject  to  alteration  by  the  House  of  Lords  than  ordinary 
money  bills,  a proceeding  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  3rd,  1678,  which 
provides  ‘that  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  His  Majesty  in 
Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  all  bills  for  the 
granting  of  any  such  aids  and  supplies  ought  to  begin  with  the 
Commons,  and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the  Commons 
to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  bills  the  ends,  purposes, 
considerations,  conditions,  and  qualifications  of  such  grants,  which 
ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords.’  ” 

During  the  debate  which  followed  it  was  contended  that 
although  the  House  of  Lords  had  assumed  the  right  to  control 
the  details  of  taxation  in  private  bills,  such  interference  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  recognised  in  reference  to  public  bills. 
It  was  well  understood  that  on  taxation  imposed  by  public  bills 
the  House  of  Lords  had  no  power.  They,  however,  contended 
that  they  have  a right  to  alter  the  details  of  taxation  if  they  come 
before  them  in  private  bills,  but  how  that  contention  can  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  very  strong  and  decided  language  used 
in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1678,  which  has 
contiolled  the  practice  of  Parliament  for  two  hundred  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  ’ 

The  resolution  says That  all  aids  and  supplies,  . . 

are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons  . . . and  that  it  is  the 

undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit  and 
a,ppoint  in  such  bills  the  ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions, 
limitations  and  qualifications  of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to 
be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords.”  The'argument 
appears  to  be  conclusive  that  the  Lords  have  no  right  to  control 
taxation  whether  it  comes  to  them  in  a private  bill  or  in  a public 
bill.  ^ 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 
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RECENT  DECLARATION  BY  THE  SPEAKER. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  since  the  motion  on  the  right 
of  the  Lords  to  interfere  with  financial  proposals  was  moved  in 
the  County  Council,  the  highest  authority  (the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  made,  on  the  17th  of  February,  a valuable 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  during  the  debate  on  the  Lords' 
amendment  to  the  clause  providing  that  the  Parish  Council 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  parish  meeting,  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  payment  of  such  expenses  the  Parish  Council 
should  have  the  same  powers  as  a Board  of  Guardians  have  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  contributions  to  their  common  fund, 

Mr.  Fowler  submitted  to  the  Speaker,  as  the  guardian  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  that  by  the  practice  and  usage  of  Parliament  for 
centuries,  and  certainly  in  recent  years,  the  Lords  were  excluded  not 
only  from  initiating  Bills  relating  to  public  expenditure,  but  also  from 
dealing  with  the  expenditure,  collection,  and  assessment  of  local 
rates.  The  present  amendment  violated  that  principle,  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  did  not  constitute  a breach  of  the 
privileges  of  that  House.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Speaker  : I think  in  this  case  there  has  been  an  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House.  These  three  amendments  taken 
together  create  a new  rate,  alter  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  rate, 
and  interfere  with  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  rate 
between  the  owner  and  occupier.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  called  attention  to  these  amendments,  I,  as  guardian  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House,  should  have  asked  the  House  to  pass  them 
over.  (Ministerial  cheers.) 

ACTION  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Two  weeks  after  the  debate  in  the  London  County  Council, 
the  fruits  of  their  action  began  to  appear  in 

THE  MANCHESTER  TOWN  COUNCIL, 

where,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Crossfield,  it  was  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  “ Betterment," 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  by  the  London  County 
Council.  The  mover  of  the  Manchester  resolution  during  his 
speech  expressed  his  opinion  and  hope  that 

“ Many  other  Corporations  would  follow  the  course  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Betterment  was  a plain  and  simple  principle,  involving  th« 
question  whether  they  should  carry  out  great  improvements  at  the 
expense  of  poor  ratepayers,  which  would  be  to  the  great  personal 
advantage  of  the  owners  of  property.  In  the  next  session  Manchester 
had  to  submit  to  Parliament  no  fewer  than  five  schemes  for 
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improvement,  and  the  Bill  had  to  be  deposited  in  the  middle  of 
November.  The  principle  of  betterment  should  in  each  of  these 
cases  be  applied.  Take  the  Ship  Canal  improvement.  That  would 
vastly  improve  the  value  of  the  land  at  Cornbrook.  Property  which 
recently  would  not  have  been  accepted  as  a gift,  would  become  of 
great  worth.  High  roads  to  the  heart  of  the  city  were  to  be  made,  as 
it  was  proposed,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  It  would  mean 
that  landlords  were  to  get  four  or  five  times  as  much  for  their 
property  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  while  they  were  not  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  It  was  said  that  the  time  was 
too  short  to  prepare  the  clause,  but  it  surely  could  not  take  long  to 
transfer  the  Loudon  clause  to  the  Manchester  Bill.” 

At  Manchester,  as  elsewhere,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  securing  the  increased  value  of  land  for  the  relief  of 
the  ratepayers,  argued  that  the  proposal  was  impracticable,"  to 
which  Alderman  Sir  John  Harwood  very  sensibly  replied  that 

“ Everytliing  is  impracticable  to  those  who  do  not  want  to  do  a thing  ; 
everything  is  practicable  to  those  who  want  to  do  it.” 

On  a division,  the  amendment  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
betterment  principle  was  carried  by  3G  votes  to  19,  and  it  was 
also  adopted  as  a substantive  resolution. 

THE  LORDS  AND  COUNTY  COUNCILS  ON  TAXATION. 

The  Electoral  Committee,  deeming  it  important  that  the 
moving  of  representative  bodies  in  this  direction  should  be  known 
as  widely  as  possible,  issued  a condensed  report  of  the  debates  in 
the  London  and  Manchester  Councils,  under  the  above  title. 

This  was  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Eating  and 
Assessment  Committees  of  the  various  Town  and  County 
Councils  throughout  the  country.  The  result  of  this  action  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  The  Town  Councils  of  Southport, 
Heywood,  Luton  and  Wigan  have  passed  resolutions  in  favour 
of  supporting  legislation  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  and 
a number  of  other  I'epresentative  bodies  have  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

abortive  report  op  the  local  government  and  taxation 
committee  of  the  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Dul'ing  the  month  of  January  the  London  County  Council 
had  the  question  under  discussion  on  the  presentation  of 
a report  from  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee. 
In  this  Eeport  the  Committee  urged  the  necessity  of  providing 
“without  further  delay  for  a taxation  of  site  values,"  and 
proposed  that  a “ separate  column  in  the  Valuation  Lists  should 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  stating  these  values,"  and  that  “ a 
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new  and  specific  rate  should  be  imposed  upon  the  site  values,”  all 
of  these  proposals  were  most  valuable  and  on  the  right  lines. 

But  the  report  was  rendered  worse  than  useless 
by  the  Committee  making  proposals  for  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  imposed,  which  had  they  been  carried  would 
have  led  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  This  action  shows  that 
the  adversary  is  ever  watchful  and  obtains  advantages  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarters. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  specific  tax  should  start  at  Is,  in 
the  £,  on  the  ascertained  value  of  the  land,  separate  from  any 
buildings  or  improvements,  which  sum  the  Council  might  “ alter 
from  time  to  time  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  twopence  in  any 
one  year,  so  that  the  rate  may  not  exceed  two  shillings  in  the 
whole.”  ^ 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the 
justice  of  the  case  could  not  be  met  by  a rate  so  limited.  A tax 
of  only  2s.  in  the  £,  wdiich  could  not  be  reached  until  a 
lapse  of  six  \ears,  was  a proposal  so  obviously  in  the  interests  of 
the  ground  landlords,  that  it  could  not  for  one  moment  be 
accepted.^  Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Electoral  Committee, 
at  once  issued  a memorandum  which  was  circulated  amongst 
Councillors  and  friends  in  London,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  crushing 

” BURDENS  ON  BUILDINGS  IN  LONDON  ” 

would  receive  most  inadequate  relief  if  the  proposal  to  fix  a limit, 
of  2s.  in  the  £ was  accepted,  he  argued  that 

“ Such  a proposal,  if  sanctioned  by  the  London  County  Council,  would  be 
hailed  by  landlords  throughout  the  kingdom  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  principles  which  the  Council  have  repeatedly  affirmed,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  a practical  negation  of  those  principles  : for  so 
long  as  that  limit  was  adhered  to,  no  adeq  late  taxation  of  ground 
values  could  be  made ; and  if  such  a limit  were  recommended  by  the 
Loudon  County  Council,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  foremost 
advocate  for  the  taxation  of  land  values,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  advance  from  that  point.” 

This  appeal  to  the  Councillors  was  followed  by  a second 
leaflet,  in  winch  the  valuation  and  taxation  of  land  separate  from 
buildings  w^ere  demanded,  on  the  ground  tliat 

“ Buildings  in  London  have  to  bear  not  only  6s.  per  £ on  the  cost  of 
erection,  bnt  a similar  rate  on  the  cost  of  land  which  they  cover,  the 
average  cost  of  this  land  is  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  building. 
Therefore  the  actual  rates  in  London  on  building  amount  to  18s.  on 
the  £,  To  this  must  be  added  40s,  on  the  £,  the  average  cost  of 
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g^ronnd  rent,  thus  making  the  total  burdens  58s.  on  the  £,  and  there- 
fore any  limit  such  as  was  proposed  would  make  a mockery  of  the 
proposal  to  tax  ground  values  ; it  would  be  a delusion  and  a snare 
laid  for  the  people  in  the  interests  of  landlordism.” 

The  appeal  concluded  as  follows  : — 

**  Unless  this  perfectly  absurd  and  unnecessary  limitation  be  removed,  the 
Council  and  the  Government  had  better  leave  the  subject  alone  until 
the  growing  intelligence  and  indignation  of  the  people  make 
impossible  the  exactions  to  which  working-men,  householders,  and 
especially  shop  keepers  are  now  subjected.” 

^ Fortunately  this  view  of  the  situation  was  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  councillors,  who  by  a large  majority  accepted 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  C.  Harrison,  by  which  the  principle  of  separate  Valuation 
and  Taxation  of  Land  Values  was  retained,  the  limit  of  taxation 
rejected,  and  a deputation  instructed  to  wait  upon  the  Government 
and  urge  the  preparation  of  a bill  for  next  session  dealimr  with 
the  subject  on  these  lines.  ° 

Apart  from  this  definite  work  done  upon  public  bodies,  the 
committee  deems  it  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the 

GENERAL  INDICATIONS  OP  PROGRESS 

have  recently  been  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  It  is 
impossible  to  address  a public  meeting,  or  in  any  way  to  feel  the 
mood  of  masses  of  people  without  instantly  discovering  that  this 
question  of  the  taxation  of  the  land  values  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
one  question  of  dominant  interest.  The  workers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  action  against  the 
evils  of  landloidisni,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  private  ownership 
of  land  lies  at  the  root  of  the  industrial  problem.  ^ 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  DOCK  LABOURERS  IN  GItEAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND, 

under  the  head  of  “ Plunder,”  has  clearly  laid  down  that  our 
present  system  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  decay,  and  that 
” either  the  nation  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  landlord'interest  or 
the  landlord  interest  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  again,  that  “ either  the  labouring  population  will 
seek  new  countries  where  labour  will  meet  with  a more  equitable 
lewaid,  or  a war  of  classes  will  ultimately  ensue,  having  for  its 
theme,  not  liberty — as  in  former  days — but  property.” 

This  is  only  one  indication  amongst  many  that  labour  is 
recognising  the  fact  that  low  wages,  bad  house  accommodation,  and 
the  multitude  of  evils  that  make  up  the  great  poverty  problem 
exist  because  of  the  iniquitous  tax  imposed  upon  the  community 
by  the  class  which  monopolises  the  land.  ^ 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OP  WOKK 

before  us  are  great  indeed.  The  Local  Government  Act  which 
establishes  Parish  Councils  opens  up  a field  for  labour  in  which 
it  behoves  every  friend  of  justice  to  be  up  and  doing  at  once. 
The  new  bodies  created  by  the  Act  will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
land  question  in  the  most  direct  manner ; and  if  a real  effort  bo 
made  to  prevent  the  landowning  classes  from  monopolising  the 
new  representation,  enormous  strides  may  be  taken  in  the  right 
direction. 

Under  the  land  clauses  of  the  Act  there  will  arise  questions 
of  compensation,  of  rent,  and  of  management  that  will  bring  up 
the  whole  question  at  issue,  and  will  provide  opportunities  for 
rent  reduction  that  will  be  most  useful.  The  committee  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  advance  the  object  of  its  existence  by 
endeavouring  to  secure,  so  far  as  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
extends,  the  return  of  men  who  will  see  that  these  opportunities 
are  not  wasted,  or  turned  by  landlord  control  into  new  weapons 
for  privilege  to  use  against  the  people. 

PEESONAL  ACTION. 

If,  however,  the  possibilities  of  the  immediate  future  are  to 
be  exploited  to  the  full,  if  all  that  may  be  accomplished,  and  the 
promises  of  our  hope  are  to  be  transformed  into  actual  facts,  it 
will  only  be  so  when  every  man  wdio  feels  the  urgency  of  the  case 
expresses  that  feeling  in  action.  We  therefore  urge  upon  all 
the  duty  of  making  every  possible  effort  to  keep  inviolate  from 
landlords  the  new  public  bodies  shortly  to  be  elected.  Most  people 
admit  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  is  inevitable  ; it  is  for  us  to 
make  it  speedy  and  effective. 

The  appropriation  to  public  purposes  of  the  value  of  land 
would  be  the  greatest  political  event  in  our  history.  Acts  of 
Parliament  there  have  been  for  which  the  people  have  been  none 
the  better.  But  of  this  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  when 
secured,  it  will  be  a thing  not  written  merely  in  the  words  of 
the  statute  book,  but  also  in  the  happier  lives  and  larger 
opportunities  of  the  whole  industrial  community. 
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Published  by  the  Electoral  Conixmttee  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values,  5,  Fahioo  Chauibora, 

Westminster. 
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Full  details  will  be  furnished  to  each  Subscriber. 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  POOREST. 

If  thou  seest  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  hit 

surely 

help  with  ^m.”— Exodus  23,  v.  ^ 

“‘‘“‘i?"  b®  directed  to  the  extreme 
Buflering  of  the  very  poor  in  connection  with  the  uniuat 
exactions  of  landlordism  ? unjust 

Investigations  already  undertaken  prove  beyond  doubt  thnf 
Z?  d “■r  “fortunate  people  who  exist  slums  are 

undefan^atr  valLtan  ''O  obarged 

o Against  this  injustice  those  who  suffer  are  powerless  to  anf 

tha  thrown  out  with  their  families  unon 

the  streets,  they  will,  and  often  do,  endure  all  kinds  of  hardE 

pay"t£°ese  ™iust''relts°.'  ‘''"“solves  and  dependants,  in  order  £ 

rirxf  Ignorance,  the  poor  do  not  know  how  much  thev  am 

ereX^tfikrtL^fen'’ street  is 
^ j ^ suffering  and  starvation.  In  such  cases  a 
ittle  advice  and  assistance  may  afford  much  relief. 

rPTdf  what  is  a fair 

fo  i generally,  good  rooms  in  costly  localities  oimht 

t^o  be  obtainable  at  less— sometimes  much  less— than  one  farth?no 
per  week  for  each  square  foot  of  floor  snace  or  “tj  11 
for  a room  10  feet  square,  and  yet  in  LoE  mjy  ^Zlfr 

SnitaryrSoms”® 

" --  - -nr  rrr u7 r/j 

fpr,o  within  legal  limits,  by  which  such 

tenants  may  be  assisted.  Even  the  mnsf  Qpxrmvrx  i -y,,  ®“cti 

altogether  indifferent  to  expost"lMio„rd  ex^ re 

18  power,  and  if  any  mai  or  woman  will  E the  VE  f 

=r.;tX"4  cxsa-  ■“  -- - 
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overcharges  are  very  excessive  and  numerous  to  strike  effectively 
against  excessive  rents. 

The  Advantages  which  we  anticipate  from  such  an  agitation 
as  proposed  are : 

(a)  The  immediate  relief  of  a number  of  the  very  poor. 

collection  of  facts,  which  will  be  of  great  value,  in 
proposals  for  future  legislation. 

(cj  The  discovery  of  means  by  which  future  action  will  be  made 
increasingly  effective. 

OVER  RENTED  FARMERS. 

Thus  far  these  suggestions  have  only  dealt  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  There  is,  however,  a large  and  useful  field  of  work 
on  the  same  lines  in  connection  with  the  excessive  rents  charc^ed 
for  allotments  and  small  farms,  by  which  agricultural  industry  is 
paralised.  There  is  no  reason  why  men  should  be  charged,  as  is 
often  the  case,  five  times  as  much  per  acre,  for  four  or  five  acres 
of  land,  as  the  occupier  of  400  or  500  acres  pays  for  his  farm. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  to  bring  this  class  of  excessive 
rents  \vithin  the  action  of  local  committees.  For  these  reasons 
we  desire  to  see  the  time  %vhen  men  will  strike  against  excessive 
rents,  and  thus  keep  money  in  their  pockets,  instead  of  adopting 
strikes  which  keep  money  out  of  their  pockets. 

The  action  here  proposed  would  afford  immediate  relief  to  many 
of  the  poorest  and  most  suffering  of  our  distressed  population. 

It  is  actio)i  which  is  now  necessary.  Something  needs  to  be  done. 
Earnest  workers  are  becoming  sick  and  weary  of  doctrines  and 
isms;  we  can  learn  more  by  doing  tlian  by  controversy. 

ROBBERY  BY  FR.\UD. 

“Fraud”  is  said  to  be  “the  price  which  the  people  pay  for 
intelligence.”  For  this  sort  of  intelligence  we  must  substitute 
hone>t  knowledge.  No  man  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  so 
well  as  those  who  wear  it,  and  none  know  better  than  working-- 
men what  is  wanted  to  make  the  conditions  of  village  life  more 
tolerable.  Parish  Councils  will  be  useful  in  proportion  as  the 
Councillors  are  working-men. 

The  unjust  treatment  of  labour  is  em|  hasised  by  the  fact 
that  “even  now  with  all  our  boasted  progress,  the  cultivators  of 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world  jjerish  of  famine,  consequent 
upon  insuflicient  wages.” 

The  needs  of  the  unemployed  multitude  cannot  be  met  so 
long  as  the  landlord  class  refuse  to  rtllow  the  resources  of  nature 
to  be  drawn  upon.  The  only  method  by  which  this  vast  and 
growing  problem  can  be  successfully  dealt  with  is  to  give  labour 
free  access  to  the  laud — the  storehouse  of  all  latent  wealth 
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DISENDOWMENTOF  THE  LORDS. 

The  disenclowment  of  the  House  of  Landloi'ds  is  more 
importatit  than  its  disestablishment,  for  it  is  through  the  vast 
sums  which  the  landlords  unjustly  obtain  from  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  through  their  control  of  the  people’s  land,  that 
they  exercise  an  influence  which  is  fatal  to  national  prosperity, 
creates  artificial  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  presents 
these  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty,  which  are  the  natural 
results  of  that  unlimited  and  legalised  robbery  known  as 
landlordism. 

That  portion  of  the  Newcastle  Programme  which  promised 
the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
effective  means  by  which  the  Government  were  placed  in  office, 
and  thus  the  Liberal  party  are  in  possession  of  a mandate  not 
only  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  also  for 
its  disendowment.  Unless  this  disendowment  is  commenced 
there  will  be  little  advantage  either  in  the  existence  of  Parish 
Councils,  or  the  non-existence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

A landlord  walks  through  the  streets  of  a village  which 
he  “owms?”  Starvation  to  the  right  of  him.  Starvation 
to  the  left  of  him.  Staiwation  caused  by  his  own  exactions. 
Yet,  as  he  moves  forward,  the  women  curtsey  and  the  men 
pull  their  forelocks.  Highway  robbery  has  been  for  the 
most  part  suppressed.  Sideway  robbery  flourishes  more  than 
ever  under  legal  sanction  imposed  by  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  landlords  and  capitalists.  The 
highway  robber  attacks  the  rich  ; the  sideway  robber  filches  from 
the  poor — even  from  “ the  poor  wfidow  who  has  three  nettles  for 
. dinner,  and  the  landlord  takes  one  (or  two)  of  them  in  the  name 
of  rent.” 

AUD.\CIOUS  DEMANDS. 

The  discussion  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  shows  that 
audacious  demands  will  be  made,  which  we  must  be  prepared  to 
resist.  Landlords  will  endeavour  to  palm  off  their  land  upon 
Parish  Councils  on  fraudulent  terms. 

Agricultural  land  in  the  country  is  now  worth  but  little,  and 
therefore  the  rent  paid  for  it  should  be  small.  All  those  points 
raised  by  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  femporal,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  artificial  price  for  land  should  be  disregarded.  If  land 
cannot  be  taken  on  fair  terms  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the 
transaction,  and  consider  the  facts.  With  a Parish  Council 
manned  by  working-men,  it  will  be  possible  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  landlords  upon  ecjual  terms.  Their  rapacity  should  be 
denounced,  the  failure  of  their  system  of  large  farms  is  so 

\ vitlr  the  extreme  audacity  of  impudence 
can  they  ask  from  the  labourer  more  rent  than  the  large  farmer 
now  pays.  Eemember  that  ever}’  farthing  paid  to  a landlord  in 


rent  is  taken  unjustly  from  wages.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  bis 
hire,  which  means  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  the  laud 
which  his  industry  develops.  If  anything  is  paid  for  the  use  of 
land  it  should  be  paid  to  the  government,  or  community,  which 
alone  create  the  value  and  control  the  situation. 

METHODS  OF  ACTION. 

Human  progress  must  be  based  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  We  cannot,  as  yet,  command  for  our  movement  the 
assistance  of  great  parties,  of  powerful  leaders,  or  of  a subsidised 
press,  but  we  can  “ speak  often  one  to  another,”  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  true  knowledge.  The  truth  for  which  we  contend 
is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  so  incontrovertible 
tiiat  <irguiiit!nt  and  disputcition  are  unnecessarx^. 

We  therefore  ask  our  friends  to  realise  that  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  upon  which  only  we  can  rely  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause,  and  which  no  movement  can  have  a 

substantial  foundation.  Next  to  individual  effort  come  small 
organisations  In  every  parish  where  “ two  or  three  ” can  meet 
together  let  them  do  so.  Their  first  effort  should  be  to  obtain  the 
fullest  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  With 
that  view  weekly  newspapers,  which  are  supporting  the  cause  of 
the  peo23le,  should  be  read  and  circulated.  In  cases  where  such 
assistance  is  necessary,  the  Electoral  Committee  will  supply 
newspapers  and  other  publications  free  of  cost,  upon  conditions 
which  inay  he  known  upon  application  to  the  E.C.,  5,  Palace 
Chainbors,  W estminster. 

A Parish  Councils  Committee  should  be  formed  at  once  in 
every  parish.  Let  our  friends  take  possession  of  the  ground  as  if 
It  were  a new  settlement.  If  no  more  than  one  person  can  be 
found  to  undertake  the  duty  let  that  one  act  In  all 

probability  others  will  soon  join.  It  must  be  always  made  clear 
thatthe  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  keep  in  view  the  interests 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  insist  on  progress,  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  exercise  of  that  fraudulent  intelligence  from 
which  the  ratepayers  sufl'er  so  sevetely.  In  this  work  women 
can  act  as  weil  as  men,  and  often  better.  On  every  Commfftee 
the  a.sHstance  of  women  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  The 
whole  work  is  very  simple,  and  everyone  who  is  honest  and 
willing  can  assist.  In  public  life  the  absent  are  always  in  the 
wrong.  At  eveiy  movement  let  our  friends  be  present,  and  as 
near  to  the  front  as  possible.  It  will  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  a complete  study  of  the  subject,  to  read  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  London  County  Council.  The  incidents 
which  occurred  there,  and  the  subjects  which  were  there 
ffiscussed,  will  turn  up  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  workimr  of 
Parish  Councils.  The  price  of  this  book  has  been  reduced  and 
It  will  be  sent  post  paid  for  5/-  addressed  to  T.  C.  5 Palace 
Chambers,  Liidge  Sti’eet,  S.W.  (See  advertisements.) 


WHO  STOPS  THE  WAY? 
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The  election  of  1885  took  place  under  a shower  of  programmes 
authorised  and  unauthorised.  In  these  progi'ammes  the  doctrine 
of  “ransom"  was  propounded.  Eansom  implies  robbery,  and 
the  fact  as  thus  expressed  attracted  and  concentrated  public 
attention.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  expressed  the  same  truth  in  a more  definite  and 
practical  manner.  ^ They  showed  that  the  large  sums  obtained  by 
landlords  for  land  in  or  near  our  towns  is  not  a payment  for  any 
industry  of  their  own,  but  for  a value  created  by  the  community, 
and  that  the  taxation  of  these  revenues  was  necessary  to  a fair 
system  of  taxation  and  to  the  freeing  of  industry  from  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  landlordism  fastens  upon  it. 

The  Parliament  elected  in  1885  was  the  most  advanced  and 
Radical  Parliament  we  have  known  in  modern  times.  It  was  a 
Parliament  prepared  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  “ ransom  " or 
“fair  taxation.  The  classes  saw  this  and  trembled  for  their 
privileges.  Then  Home  Rule,  or  rather  a spurious  imitation  of 
Home  Rule,  was  devised  and  thrown  across  the  path  of  political 
progress  and  since  that  time  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  tlie  effect  of  a device  which 
has  diveited  attention  from  practical  politics,  and  left  the  classes 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  wrongful  gains. 

The  Cabinet  cannot  plead  that  there  is  any  insuperable 
obstacle  which  prevents  them  carrying  out  those  points  of  the 
Newcastle  Pi’ogramine  which  are  of  tlie  greatest  ])i’actical 
importance  ; we  have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  for  staling  that  the  Lords  Lave  no  power  over  those 
questions  of  taxation  and  expenditure,  upon  the  adjustment  of 
which  the  fulfilment  of  the  Newcastle  Programme  depends,  and 
upon  \\  hich  also  depends  the  restoration  of  industrial  prosperity, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from  desperate  destitution. 

Speaking  at  Derby,  on  January  2Ith,  1894,  Sir  Wulliam 
Harcouit  said  . In  the  greater,  and,  indeed,  the  most  important 
pai  t of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  rights, 
no  voice,  no  autliority.  It  is  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  decides  who  shall  be  charged  with  the 
government  of  this  mighty  Empire.  If  the  House  of  Lords  by 
a majority  of  400  to-morrow  voted  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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Government,  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it.  If  it  censured 
a Minister,  no  regard  would  be  paid  to  such  censure. 

I mention  these  things  to  remind  you  that,  so 

far  from  according  the  House  of  Lords  the  position  of  a 
superintending  providence,  the  Constitution  has  studiously 
withheld  its  authority  over  everything  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  affects  united  interests  and  the  daily  life  of  the  nation. 

Thus  Sir  William  honestly  accepts  the  situation,  and  shows 
that  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  able  to  carry 
out  the  promised  fiscal  reforms,  and  are,  therefore,  responsible  for 
doing  so. 

The  nation  is  demanding  the  right  to  work  and  live.  It 
makes  this  demand  against  the  claims  of  arrogant  and  privileged 
idleness  which  by  unjust  legislation  exacts  from  industry  not  less 
than  a million  sterling  daily. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a precedent  in  history  which 
justifies  the  expectation  that  a Cabinet  composed  wholly  of  the 
classes  will  materially  curtail  class  privileges  But  this  is  what 
the  present  Government  promised  to  do.  It  they  fail  to  perform 
these  definite  promises,  a shock  will  be  given  to  confidence  in 
public  men.  They  cannot  plead  the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  because,  as  Sir  Wrilliam  Harcourt  has  clearly  explained,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  “no  rights,  no  voice,  no  authority  " upon 
those  questions  which  chiefly  concern  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
If  the  Government  had  fulfilled  Radical  expectations  last  year  by 
a Democratic  Budget,  not  only  would  trade  depression  have  been 
relieved,  and  severe  privation  prevented,  but  they  would  have 
secured  such  a powerful  hold  upon  public  confidence  as  would 
have  enabled  them  to  defy  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  duty  of  the  Government  is  plain,  they  have  to  fulfil 
their  pledges,  and  to  justify  the  expectations  which  they  raised  in 
order  to  obtain  office.  By  these  means  they  can  est>?blish  the 
party  wffiich  they  were  appointed  to  support.  But  they  cannot 
do  this  without  curtailing  unjust  class  privileges. 

Whether  party  or  class  interests  will  have  their  support, 
whether  personal  considerations  or  patriotic  action  will  govern 
their  proceedings,  is  a question  of  serious  importance  to  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  one  of  momentous  importance 
to  the  nation. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY 
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taxation  of  ground  values. 
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Chairman  o^  the  Conimtee  h the  circumstance.  7'he 
the  principle  of  betterment.  ^ strongly  against 
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“ What  occurred  this  year?  The  city  of  Manchester  joins  its 
influence  with  London,  and  sends  up  a Bill  containing  the 
principle  of  betterment — and  one  of  the  principle  supporters 
of  the  Manchester  Bill  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Betterment 
Committee  of  last  year.  Well,  I say  while  you  make  converts 
like  that,  you  need  not  be  very  much  afraid  if  for  a session, 
or  two  sessions,  this  principle  does  not  have  immediate  effect, 
but  you  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  as  long  as  Her 
Majesty’s  present  advisers  are  in  power  you  will  meet  with  their 
unflinching  support  in  any  honest  and  honourable  proposal  that 
you  have  to  make,  either  with  regard  to  betterment  or  the 
taxation  of  ground  rents.” 

No  one  with  less  genius  than  Lord  Rosebery  would  have 
used  the  fact  that  “the  principle  has  been  universally  established,” 
and  also  that  “ you  can  make  converts  like  that  ” as  an 
argument  for  postponing  the  taxation  of  ground  values. 

The  classes  are  doubtless  well  pleased  to  see  “ one  or  two 
sessions”  pass  by  while  they  still  retain  their  full  power  to  tax 
industry.  But  men  who  see  their  children  starving,  men  who 
find  the  natural  doors  of  opportunity  slammed  in  their  faces, 
take  a very  different  view  of  the  “one  or  two  sessions”  during 
which  the  injustice  is  to  be  continued,  although  its  removal  was 
so  faithfully  promised. 

What  guarantee  has  Lord  Rosebery  that  he  will  have  a 
third  session  ? and  what  ground  of  expectation  have  the  people 
that  if  the  first  and  second  session  pass  by  without  an  attempt  to 
fulfil  the  solemn  promise  made  in  this  respect,  that  during  the 
third  or  fourth  session  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled? 

The  taxation  of  ground  values  is  the  simplest  form  of 
taxation  that  can  be  devi>ed ; it  involves  less  difficulty  than 
attaches  to  other  forms  of  taxation ; the  Lords  cannot  prevent  its 
application,  and  therefore  the  Cabinet  is  wholly  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  postponement. 

The  Local  Government  Act  will  be  largely  used  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  buy  land  before  the  promised 
taxation  is  imposed  is  a fraud  upon  the  public.  The  Government 
propose  to  purchase  five  acres  of  land  near  the  Briiish  Museum 
for  £2(10,000,  which  would  be  bought  for  half  that  amount  if  it 
were  taxed  in  accordance  with  the  Rei'Ort  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  The 
Government,  while  endeavouring  to  obtain  credit  for  a desire  to 
tax  ground  values,  retain  for  themselves  and  their  class 
the  profits  which  are  obtained  unjustly  through  the  absence  of 
this  taxation. 


V 


OLD  FRAUDS 

OR 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

WHICH  SHOULD  BE  TAXED? 


i.  Belfast  a circular  has  recently  been  issued,  contending 
that  ground  rents  in  perpetuity,  which  are  so  secured  that  they 
cannot  be  benefited  by  improvements,  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  The 
^me  argument  is  used  by  a much  respected  correspondent  at 

Rnstol,  who  writes  to  the  Electoral  Committee  as  follows : “ I 

shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  the  position  of  Freehold 
Ground  Rents.  The  land  is  conveyed  in  feu,  subject  to  a rent 
reserved  m perpetuity.  The  owner  of  the  rent  has  no  reversion. 
Ihe  increase  in  value  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  particular 
nouses,  only  benefits  him  as  maintaining,  or  possibly  slic^htlv 
improving,  his  security  for  the  rent,  which  remains  the  same  in 
amount.  The  position  of  these  rents  ought  to  be  very  clearly 
efined,  because  trustees  frequently  inv'est  trust  monies  in  buying 
them  and  charity  money  is  not  infrequently  invested  in  them.  I 

am  disposed  to  think  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the 
taxation  of  ground  values.” 

What  would  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  said  if  this  argument  had 
been  addressed  to  him  when  the  Income  Tax  was  first  imposed  ? 
JJe  would  probably  have  replied  that  the  enjoyment  of  absolute 
security  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  taxation  of  property  so 
advantageously  situated.  It  is  clear  that  there  would  be  no  value 
or  security  in  anything  without  good  government,  and  the  fact  of 
a property  having  attained  complete  security  is  surely  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  contribute  to  the  cost  of  government  by  which 
that  security  is  obtained.  .Acting  upon  this  principle.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  set  aside  all  contracts  for  exempting  land  from  taxation,  and 
imposed  the  income  tax  all  round. 

If  something  has  to  be  taxed,  why  should  it  be  considered 
more  equitable  to  tax  industry  than  property  ? Even  if  land 
rent  had  an  honest  origin,  that  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
owners  should  be  allowed  to  make  demands  upon  the  industry 
of  to-day  without  contributing  to  the  maintainance  of 
government,  in  the  absence  of  which  nothing  has  any  value. 

THE  landlords’  SCREW. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  question— was  the  origin  of  these 
ground  rents  just  or  unjust?  How  did  they  arise?  They  arose 
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In  the  pnst  a<t  they  arise  now.  In  order  to  provide  hon^e 
accomodation  builders  must  have  land,  and  the  landowner  savs  if 
you  build  you  shall  pay  me  £100  per  annum  per  acre  for  land 
which  IS  now  let  at  £4  per  acre.  The  builder,  if  he  spends  £4,000 

himself  a property  of  equal  value 
to  that  which  the  landowner  has  exacted  from  him.  On  these 

properties  of  equal  value,  but  of  such  widely  different  origin,  the 
landowner  has  to  pay  income  tax  only,  amounting  to  less  than  £3 
per  annum.  The  buildings  have  to  pay  rates,  income  tax  and 
house  duty,  amounting  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  London)  to  £128 
per  annum,  as  against  the  £3  paid  by  the  ground  landlord. 

As  time  goes  on,  land  becomes  more  valuable  and  buildings 
depreciate ; thus  the  difference  increases  in  favour  of  land,  until 
wefind  that  on  the  average  the  value  of  land  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  area  is  double  that  of  the  buildings  upon  it,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  landowners  for  doing  nothing  is  twice  as  much  as 
all  the  rates  by  which  are  provided  lighting,  paving, 
education  police,  and  the  multifarious  expenses  of  local  govern- 
ment. Without  this  expenditure  land  would  cease  to  have  value 
and  surely  it  is  not  reasonable  that  it  should  be  exempted  from’ 

contributing  to  that  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
value. 

The  exemption  of  land  from  rates,  and  the  power  of  land 
monopolists  to  contract  themselves  out  of  taxation,  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  No  lapse  of  time  can  make  it  otherwise.  It  is  a 
system  under  which  landowners  become  mere  parasites,  absorbing 
the  fruits  of  industry,  and  contributing  nothinof  to  their 
production  or  preservation.  In  the  name  of  common  sense  we 
would  ask,  can  such  a system  continue? 

Let  investors  and  trustees  take  warning  in  time.  The  Royal 
Commission  told  them  nine  years  ago  that  land  would  have  to  be 
taxed  in  order  that  it  might  be  reduced  in  value  and  become 
accessible  to  industry.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  same  date  said 
they  would  have  to  pay  ransom  if  they  retained  security.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  in  future  he  would  not  make  concessions  to 
Uie  classes  but  regard  the  interests  of  the  masses.  Lord 
Rosebei  y now  tells  us  that  the  principle  of  taxing  ground  values 
” has  become  universally  established.”  In  New  Zealand  land 
taxation  has  been  applied,  with  the  result  that  land  has  fallen  in 
price  33  per  cent.,  and  from  being  the  most  depressed.  New 
Zealand  has  oecome  the  most  prosperous  of  our  colonies. 

With  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  investors  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  anything  but  their  own  folly  if  they 
continue  to  rely  upon  ground  rents  for  investment. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  WAGES. 

By  W.  SAUNDEES,  M.P.,  L.C.C. 

Lord  Farrer  boldly  charges  the  London  County  Council  with 
“a  tendency  to  overpay  muscle  labour,  to  underpay  brain  labour, 
and  to  act,  both  in  these  and  other  matters,  without  due 
consideration,  forethought,  and  consistcTicy.” 

As  to  increased  wages.  Lord  Farrer  complains  that 

Councils  pay  extra  wages  “ at  a time  when  every  penny  those 

bodies  can  save  is  needed  for  the  help  of  the  unemployed,”  and 

be  adds : “ Is  it  not  preposterously  unjust  that  whilst  an  agricultural 

labourer  is  receiving  11s.  or  12s.  a week  of  precarious  wages,  the 

Council  should  be  giving  a good  deal  more  than  twice  that  sum, 

witb  bxity  of  service  and  other  advantages,  for  such  work  as  that 

of  caretakers.”  The  agricultural  labourer,  according  to  Lord 

f plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  to  hedge  and  ditch, 

1 M horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  kindly 

skilfully  and  well.”  ^ 

^68,  it  is  true  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  able  to  do  all 
tbis,  and  it  is  also  true  that  he  could  obtain  twice  as  much  as  his 
present  wages  by  agriculture  if  he  were  not  kept  from  the  land 
for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  his  wages  down  to  starvation 
point.  Ihis  condition  of  things,  the  disgrace  of  our  nineteenth 
century  civilisation,  this  policy  which  is  involving  in  ruin  the 
agriculture  of  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  is  held  up  as 
an  example,  and  not  as  a warning,  to  the  London  County  Council. 

THE  WAGE  FUND. 

Lord  Farrer  tells  us  that  “ The  fund  out  of  which  wages  as 
well  as  profits  are  paid  is  the  constantly  accruing  produce  of 
industry,  and  adds,  “ the  excessive  demand  on  this  fund  of  any 
one  class  of  work,  and  workmen  must  diminish  the  share  of  it 
which  other  classes  would  otherwise  get.  If  the  building  trade 
get  more  for  their  labour,  it  makes  the  housing  of  the  workin^» 
classes  more  difficult  and  more  costly.”  ® 

While  Lord  Farrer  realises  the  fact  that  any  increase  of  wages 
must  come  from  the  accruing  profits  of  industry,  or  be  taken  from 
those  who  now  obtain  these  profits,  he  applies  a totally  different 
standard  to  the  enormous  sums  extracted  by  ground  landlords  of 
which  he  says  : — ^ 

^ Crown,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Westminster,  and  of  all  the  landlords 
in  London  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  spent  directly  or  indirectly 
in  labour,  and  if  a portion  of  it  were  diverted  from  these  great 
landowners  to  the  Council,  to  be  by  them  spent  in  wages  to  the 
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workmen,  it  might  be  spent  on  better,  more  remunerative,  and 
more  reproductive  objects,  though  even  this  is  doubtful.  But, 
however  this  might  be,  there  would  be  a proportionate  amount  i 

withdrawn  from  other  workmen  now  employed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  landowners,  who  would  then  have  to  find  fresh 
work,  or  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.”  Are  not  the 
wages  of  working-men,  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  Dukes,  “ for  the 
most  part  spent  directly  or  indirectly  in  labour  ? ” Why  is  not  a 
thousand  pounds  spent  in  obtaining  comforts  for  working-men  as 
good  for  giving  employment  as  the  same  amount  spent  in  obtaining 
luxuries  for  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  or  Westminster? 

And  as  to  the  result  of  the  expenditure,  not  even  the 
marines  will  believe  that  it  is  all  the  same  to  working- 
men whether  they  are  employed  in  producing  luxuries  for 
the  rich  or  necessaries  for  themselves,  neither  will  they  entertain 
the  idea  that  it  can  be  wise  to  hand  over  the  products  of  their  own 
industry  to  enable  landowners  to  pay  wages  to  their  servants,  when 
the  producers  could  employ  the  money  directly  for  their  own 
benefit. 

LABOUREKS  AND  LANDLORDS. 

Lord  Farrer  refers  to  the  agricultural  labourer  with  a 
payment  of  11s.  and  12s.  a week  for  the  exercise  of  skill  in 
ploughing,  sowing,  thatching,  and  tending  animals  kindly  and 
well,  as  a basis  on  which  wages  to  other  workmen  should  be 
regulated.  Upon  what  ground  he  makes  this  suggestion  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine.  Why  should  11s.  or  12s.  per  week  be  the  proper 
reward  for  the  skill  and  industry  of  an  agricultural  labourer;  and, 
say,  five  hundred  pounds  per  week  be  the  proper  payment  to  a 
landlord  who  does  nothing  but  demand  toll  upon  the  work  of 
other  people. 

Lord  Carrington  has  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  labourers 
to  have  small  holdings  on  the  same  terms  as  the  large  farmers. 

The  average  profit  on  these  small  holdings  is  £6  8s.  Od.  per  acre 
after  allowing  wages  at  15s.  per  week  for  all  time  spent  on  the  land, 
and  all  other  charges.  (See  page  30). 

A working  man  can  manage  five  acres,  thus  adding  £30  per 
annum,  or  11s.  6d.  per  week  to  his  wages,  making  them  26s.  6d. 
instead  of  the  11s.  or  12s.  which  is  very  generally  paid,  and  which 
Lord  Farrer  holds  up  as  a pattern.  Many  other  cases  might  be 
quoted  where  equally  good  results  are  obtained  from  small  holdings, 
and  showing  that  with  fair  access  to  the  land  the  earnings  of 
agricultural  labourers  would  not  average  less  than  26s.  to  30s. 
per  week. 

Let  us  examine  for  a moment  the  process  by  which  the 
landlord  obtains  and  retains  the  enormous  sums  which  he  claims 
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from  industry.  In  the  country,  landlords  usually  refuse  land  t® 
working  men,  or  charge  them  four  or  five  times  as  much  rent  as 
the  large  farmer  pays.  This  course  is  adopted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  down  wages.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
landlords  graciously  permit  builders  to  have  land  on  a lease  for 
building  if  they  pay  annually  twenty  times  the  amount  of  rent 
which  they  now  receive,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  return 
the  land  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it  in  good  condition. 

It  is  thus  that  landlordism  subjects  industry  not  only  to 
extortion  but  to  paralysis.  There  would  be  no  want  of  employ- 
ment either  in  town  or  in  country  if  people  could  have  land  for 
agriculture  and  building  on  fair  terms,  and  if  the  rent  of  land  were 
paid  to  those  who  created  the  value — to  the  community. 

It  is  clear  that  a farm  labourer  with  fair  access  to  land  and 
possessing  all  the  virtues  which  Lord  Farrer  attributes  to  his 
class  can  earn  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  week,  even  at  the  present  low 
price  of  agricultural  produce.  Why  then  should  he  be  expected 
to  work  for  wages  which  are  from  9s.  to  15s.  per  week  only  ? 

WAGES  AS  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 

The  natural  standard  of  agricultural  wages  is  the  value  which 
labour  produces,  this  standard  would  be  realised  but  for 
the  care  which  landlords  exercise  in  keeping  labourers  from  the 
land. 


If  we  raised  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  to  the  natural 
standard,  and  take  these  as  the  basis  of  wages,  increasing  the  rate 
at  each  substantial  advance  in  the  social  scale,  we  find  that  wages 
as  compared  with  what  they  are  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
following  table. 


As  they  are 
WAGtES  per  week, 
in  shillings. 

Agricultural  Labourers 9 to  15 

Labourers  in  Town  18  to  30 

Miners 18  to  40 

Artisans,  Gardeners,  &c 24  to  40 

Civil  Servants 30  to  1000 


Lawyers nothing  to  3000 

Engineers  100  to  2000 

Curates  30  to  80 

Bishops  800  to  6000 

Chief  Law  Officers 5000 

Landlords anything  up  to  400^000 


As  they  should  be 
per  week, 
in  shillings. 

• • 20  to  30 

...  27  to  45 
...  30  to  50 
...  40  to  60 
...  60  to 200 
...  70  to 200 

• • 100  to  200 

...  60  to  160 

...  160  to  200 
200 
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HIGH  SALARIES. 

Next  to  the  unjust  exactions  of  landlordism  come  the  high 
salaries  paid  to  public  servants  of  the  upper  class.  Our  governors 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  high  salaries  in  which 
tlieir  class  is  interested,  and  constantly  endeavour  to  lower 
small  wages  which  they  or  their  friends  never  mean  to  take. 

As  low  wages  are  unjust  and  unwise,  so  high  salaries  are 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  With  a healthy,  vigorous  and  generally 
educated  population,  the  number  of  suitable  candidates  for 
technical  and  professional  instruction  would  be  unlimited.  A 
high  development  of  mental  power  is  thus  obtainable  on  terms 
sufficient  to  maintain  families  in  dignity  and  comfort,  without 
being  so  oppressive  to  the  tax-payer  as  the  salaries  now  paid. 
It  is  contended  that  men  of  great  ability  can  earn  large  sums  by 
private  engagements.  That  may  be  so,  but  in  the  public 
service  exceptional  ability  is  not  always  employed  in  the  public 
interest,  and  it  is  often  used  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Let  us  recognise  the  fact  that  we  require  a great  extension  of 
educated  brain  power  in  the  public  service.  There  is,  fortunately, 
an  inexhaustible  supply  available.  The  schoolmaster  has  been 
abroad,  well-trained  young  persons  are  leaving  our  public 
schools  by  thousands  every  year.  From  these  might  be  selected 
for  examination  a suitable  number  to  whom  a professional 
education  might  be  given  to  fit  them  for  the  public  service. 
This  would  be  an  equitable  system  far  more  economical  than  the 
present.  It  would  be  following  the  course  now  adopted  in  some 
public  departments,  such  for  instance  as  the  Post-Office  school  of 
telegraphy. 

The  sons  of  working-men  have  the  strongest  brains,  and, 
with  suitable  education,  would  give  better  service  for  £10 
per  week  than  that  for  which  such  enormous  salaries  are  now  paid. 
The  outlay  for  education  would  vary  with  the  standard  attained, 
£300  being  the  maximum.  Ten  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure 
would  repay  the  cost.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  persons 
capable  of  receiving  such  an  education,  which  at  present  is  limited 
to  the  classes.  Extend  opportunities  to  the  masses,  and  the  effect 
would  be  two-fold — the  overcrowding  of  the  masses  would  be 
relieved,  the  exactions  of  the  classes  would  cease. 

The  masses  are  now  deprived  of  equal  opportunities,  and  the 
classes  are  paid  extravagant  salaries  for  very  poor  services.  Both 
evils  would  be  corrected  by  the  plan  proposed. 
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MID-LANARK  ELECTION. 
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Writing  on  the  morrow  of  this  election,  the  Westminster 
Gazette  moralised  as  follows  : — “ The  Mid- Lanarkshire  seat  will 
infallibly  be  lost  at  an  early  date  if  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
quarrel  cannot  be  composed.  For  the  Labour  vote  is  progressive. 
In  1888,  when  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  contested  the  seat,  he  got  only 
617  votes;  yesterday  Mr.  Smillie  polled  1,221.  The  official 
calculation  was,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Smillie  would  do  no  better 
than  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  A Scotch  correspondent  informed  us  last 
week  that  if  he  got  1,200  he  would  infalliby  spill  Mr.  Caldwell, 
but  then,  he  added,  there  was  no  chance  that  he  would  get  above 
the  600.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  just  saved  the  seat  this  time  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Smillie’s  1,200,  but  it  would  be  extremely  rash,  in  face  of 
these  figures,  to  count  on  a similar  result  next  time.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  a strenuous  effort  will  be  made  before  the  next  election 
bo  unite  the  party,  even  if  a seat  has  to  be  found  for  Mr.  Caldwell 
elsewhere.” 

The  electors  at  Mid-Lanark  are  for  the  most  part  working 
men.  Feeling  that  they  were  entitled  to  representation  in 
Parliament,  thev  selected  a candidate  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  late  member  would  not  seek  re-election.  Their 
candidate,  Mr.  Smillie,  was  a pronounced  Home  Euler,  and  an 
advocate  of  every  item  of  the  Newcastle  Programme.  Several 
months  after  he  was  selected,  the  Liberal  party,  without  any 
communication  with  the  Labour  leaders,  brought  out  Mr.  Caldwell, 
who  had  supported  the  Tories  at  Westminster  from  1886  to  1892. 
By  a lavish  expenditure  of  funds,  by  the  importation  of  Irish 
orators,  and  by  the  usual  methods  of  party  warfare,  the 
seat  was  “ saved”  for  a recreant  Tory,  and  the  candidate  of  the 
working  men  was  defeated.  The  lessons  of  this  contest  are 
correctly  stated  by  the  Westminster  Gazette  in  the  paragraph 
which  we  have  quoted. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  working-men  will  be  content 
without  representation  at  Westminster.  They  ought  not  to  be 
content.  The  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  labour  are 
regulated  by  Parliament,  and  they  ought  to  have  a voice  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  conditions.  They  would  be  traitors  to 
their  order  if  they  did  not  attempt  to  better  the  conditions  of  life 
for  themselves,  for  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
children’s  children.  That  they  suffer  from  injustice  none  will 
deny.  Centuries  of  legislation  by  the  classes  for  the  classes, 
has  placed  them  in  a position  where  they  cannot  consent  to 
remain  without  failing  in  dignity  and  duty.  Experience  shows 
that  access  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  essential,  and  that 


representation  in  the  House  is  useless  unless  the  representative# 
are  independent  in  their  action.  The  anxiety  of  the  working 
classes  to  get  into  St.  Stephen’s  is  intensified  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
classes  to  keep  them  out.  This  conflict  of  interest  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  “ We  can't  undo  ’67,  we  must  get  round  it  somehow,” 
expresses  the  object  of  the  classes.  The  masses  are  fighting  for  the 
right  to  live  ; the  classes  are  manoeuvring  for  the  continuance  of 
privilege,  which  is  injustice.  The  conflict  has  to  be  fought  out, 
and  it  is  well  for  the  classes  that  it  should  be  fought  in  the 
poli,%al  arena. 

The  conditions  of  the  conflict  have  been  greatly  embittered 
by  the  failure  of  the  Cabinet  to  fulfil  the  promises  under  which 
they  obtained  power. 

Working-men  voted  at  the  last  election  from  the  belief  that 
the  Newcastle  Programme  represented  the  intentions  as  well  as 
the  promises  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Their  confidence  has  been 
rudely  shaken. 

Members  of  the  labour  party  now  see  that  working  men  have 
none  to  rely  upon  but  themselves.  This  conviction  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  their  action  at  the  next  election  will  be  very 
different  to  that  at  the  last. 

Not  only  have  the  Cabinet  failed  to  carry  out  the  promises 
of  the  Newcastle  Pi’ogramme,  which  are  essential  to  the 
emancipation  of  labour,  but  they  have  done  the  very  opposite. 
Instead  of  proposing  Payment  of  Members,  as  promised,  they 
have  made  the  access  of  working  men  to  Parliament  more  costly 
and  difficult  by  demanding  from  candidates  large  subscriptions  for 
political  purposes. 

There  has  been  a free  distribution  of  political  honours,  and  a 
buying  up  of  Parliamentary  groups  by  small  concessions  which 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  demanded 
in  the  interests  of  the  classes.  The  pecuniary  value  of  the 
concessions  in  the  interests  of  labour  are  not  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  amount  which  unjust  legislation  extracts  from  industry. 

The  object  of  the  great  political  parties  is  to  keep  the  control 
of  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  classes.  Even  the  interests 
of  party  are  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  class.  With  this 
view,  wealthy  candidates  are  sought  and  planted  in  constituencies 
without  regard  to  the  labour  vote.  This  has  been  done,  not 
only  at  Mid-Lanark,  but  at  Walworth,  North  Lambeth,  and  other 
cjonstituencies.  The  seats  thus  manipulated  will  in  all  probability 
be  lost  to  the  Liberal  party. 
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In  the  Newcastle  Programme  the  Liberal  party  pledged 
themselves  to  the  Taxation  of  Land  and  Payment  of  Members. 
Until  these  promises  were  made  the  leaders  found  it  -impossible 
to  obtain  sufficient  support  to  return  them  to  office,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  present  Government  would  not  have  been 
placed  in  power  but  for  the  pledges  thus  given. 

The  Budget  ignores  both  of  these  promises.  Land  is„not  to 
to  be  taxed,  members  are  not  to  be  paid.  The  Government  do 
not  plead  inability  to  perform  these  piomises.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  recently  explained  to  his 
constituents  that  the  Lords  could  not  interfere  with  his  Budget, 
(see  page  49)  and  the  Premier  still  more  recently,  stated  that  the 
principle  of  Taxing  Ground  Values  was  now  almost  universally 
admitted. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognised  that  equalisation  of  death 
duties  is  not  taxation  of  land.  Death  duties  do  not  constitute 
taxation  of  land,  any  more  than  the  income  tax  which  is  charged 
on  tea  dealers  profits  constitutes  a tax  on  tea. 

There  are  no  special  burdens  on  land,  but  land  ha,s  been 
specially  exempted  from  death  duties  which  it  will  now  have  to 
pay.  The  removal  of  an  exemption  is  not  the  imposition  of  a tax, 
and  does  not  therefore  constitute  in  any  degree  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Newcastle  Programme  as  to  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Values. 

Burdens  on  land,  as  generally  stated,  are  fictions.  It  is  not 
because  land  is  taxed  that  it  is  dear  and  inaccessible,  but  because 
it  is  not  taxed,  and  thus  private  owners  are  enabled  to  hold  it 
against  the  public. 

This  was  made  clear  by  the  Housing  Commission  in  1885,  and 
we  need  not  argue  the  point  here.  (See  page  34.)  If  there  had 
been  a doubt  on  the  subject,  that  doubt  should  have  been  cleared 
up  before  the  Newcastle  promises  were  made.  But  there  is  no 
doubt.  Tax  collectors  are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  sacred 
person  of  a landlord.  If  he  lets  agricultural  land,  the  farmer  has 
to  pay  the  rates— if  building  land  is  let  the  builder  or  the  occupier 
discharges  all  obligation.  With  the  exception  of  the  income-tax, 
farmers  and  builders  make  the  payments  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  Buildings  are  taxed,  agriculture  is  taxed,  but  not  land. 

The  occurrence  of  an  enormous  deficit,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  relief  of  industry,  demanded  the  prompt  application  of  effective 
remedies.  Necessity  and  opportunity  came  together,  and  yet 
the  Cabinet  broke  their  promise  to  the  electors.  This  is  not 
merely  a question  of  money.  People  are  crushed  by  overcrowding 
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and  paralised  by  want  of  employment.  Both  evils  would  bo 
promptly  remedied  by  the  fair  taxation  of  laud.  The  increase 
of  50  per  cent,  to  the  normal  death-rate  in  overcrowded  districts 
is  the  result  of  unjust  legislation  made  by  landlords  for  land- 
lords, and  continued  by  the  present  Cabinet  in  the  interests  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  defiance  of  promises  sworn  to 
on  a thousand  | latforms. 

We  are  told  by  the  flatterers  of  the  Government  that  this  is 
“ an  epoch  making  Budget.”  It  may  be  so,  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  people  will  now  recognise  the  fact  that  they  have  no  hope 
of  justice  from  the  classes,  and  will  devise  methods  for  their  own 
deliverance. 

In  the  proposed  graduation  of  taxation,  the  government  have 
kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  broken  it  to  the  hope. 
Large  properties  are  not  to  be  taxed  on  the  graduated  scale 
until  they'  are  divided  and  probably  cease  to  be  large  properties. 
The  millionare  is  to  go  on  grubbing  and  grabbing.  His  gold  he 
is  to  hold  to  the  very  edge  of  the  churchyard  mould.  W''hat  we 
want  is  to  catch  him  alive,  and  make  him  pay  ransom  or  insurance 
in  accordance  with  justice  and  equity.  Property  would  cease  to 
be  property  in  the  hands  of  mumbling  old  fogies  but  for  efficient 
government,  and  for  the  cost  of  that  government  the  property 
owner  should  pay.  It  is  absurd  to  postpone  this  payment  until 
the  wealth  is  divided,  and  more  likely  to  be  usefully  employed. 

The  Budget  proposes  nothing  calculated  to  relieve  the 
depression  of  trade.  It  provides  nothing  for  the  relief  of 
oppressive  taxation.  It  affords  no  scope  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labour.  All  these  might  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  taxation  of  ground  values.  The  working  man  is  not  only 
afforded  no  relief — he  is  even  saddled  with  the  payment  of  one 
quarter  of  the  deficit  by  the  increase  of  duties  ou  spirits  and 
beer.  He  will  still  remain  without  sufficient  employment,  with 
insufficient  wages,  and  with  inadequate  house  room  ; all  in  order 
that  wealth  may  continue  to  accumulate  and  luxury  to  extend. 

A reduction  of  one-twelvth  is  to  he  made  in  the  rent  of  land 
before  income-tax  is  charged.  This  is  done  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  landlords  in  having  to  pay  estate  duty  like  other 
people.  If  any  alteration  had  to  be  made,  it  should  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  charging  a higher  rate  of  income-tax  on  land 
than  on  precarious  incomes,  as  a man  dependent  on  profit  or 
salary  must  make  a large  reserve  or  leave  his  family  without 
provision. 

The  Budget  shows  that  landlordism  is  the  predominating 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Newcastle  Programme  is 
regarded  as  a fable. 
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TOYJSTBEIEISM 


In  “ Marcella,”  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  revived  the  ideas 
And  iriciflents  connected  with  the  Toynbee  lectures  in  opposition 
to  Land  Nationalisation.  She  is,  however,  mistaken  in  represent- 
ing working  men  as  attending  his  lectures  without  feeling  the 
“ least  interest  ” in  what  he  had  to  say,  “ but  thirsting  for  their 
turn.’  She  adds: — “ Nothing  that  he  said  seemed  to  penetrate 
them  in  the  smallest  degree.  He  was  there  merely  as  a ninepin 
to  be  knocked  over.”  Fortunately  the  authoress  has  herself 
supplied  the  antidote  to  this  sweeping  and  unjust  misrepresentation 
of  the  working  classes. 

She  describes  with  amazing  force  and  admirable  correctness 
the  Toynbee  tone  and  language,  when  she  says  : — “ For  all 
sweeping  uniform  schemes  he  had  the  natural  contempt  of  the 
student  or  moralist.  To  imagine  that  by  nationalising  sixty 
annual  millions  of  rent,  for  instance,  you  would  make  England  a 
city  of  God,  was  not  only  a vain  dream,  but  a belittleing  of 
England’s  history  and  England’s  task.  A nation  is  not  saved  so 
cheaply,  and  to  see  those  energies  turned  to  land  nationalisation, 
which  might  have  gone  to  housing,  educating,  and  refining 
English  working  men,  women,  and  children  of  to-day,  to 
moralising  the  employers  view  of  his  profits,  and  the  landlords 
conception  of  his  estate  filled  him  with  a growing  desnair  ” 
[Vol.  III.,  page  109.] 

This  description  correctly  represents  Toynbeeism,  both  of  the 
jiast  and  the  present.  It  was  impossible  for  intelligent  workin*^- 
men  to  listen  to  such  language  without  indignation.  They  looked 
upon  tnese  statements  as  an  endeavour  to  impose  upon  their 
ignorance  or  credulity. 

The  intimation  that  sixty  millions  a year  was  the  limit  of 
the  pecuniary  cost  which  landlordism  imposes  on  industry  they 
regarded  as  an  unwmrthy  subterfuge,  for  they  knew  that  this 
amount  includes  only  the  rent  on  agricultural  land  as  shown  by 
income-tax  returns.  It  omits  the  much  larger  sums  paid  as 
ground  rent  in  connection  widi  buihlings,  and  it  does  not  include 
the  value  of  reversions  and  ocher  profitable  imenities  connected 
with  landlordism.  A bundled  millions  must  be  added  to  the 
sixty  before  a correct  appreciation  of  the  total  can  be  obtained. 

But  it  was  still  more  <jfiensive  to  intelligent  working  men  to 
speak  of  landlordism  as  a ni'iiiev  question  only.  Landownership 

. exaction  of  rent,  but  also  as  the  means 

of  limiting  eiuploymetit  for  iiie  puipose  of  down  Wftiies. 

Irom  every  iiiLelligent  point  ot  view  landowiutisbip  int-uns  much 
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more  than  rent,  and  for  an  educated  man  to  treat  the  subject  ia 
this  way  was  necessarily  offensive  to  his  audience. 

Landlordism  is  a tax  on  industry  imposed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governing  classes.  It  is  a tax  which  confers  the  power  on 
individuals  to  charge  what  they  can  get,  and  to  impose  what 
restrictions  they  please.  It  is  thus  not  only  a pecuniary  tax  on 
agriculture  and  building,  which  ranges  from  50  to  500  per 
cent,  on  those  industries;  but  it  also  governs  social  relations 
and  gives  the  landlord  despotic  power,  with  which  human 
nature  should  not  be  trusted. 

When  Mr.  Toynbee  went  on  to  speak  of  ” moralising  ” the 
landlord  who  uses  the  powers  of  government  for  exacting  rent, 
for  lowering  wages,  and  relieving  himself  from  taxation,  the 
audience  were  naturally  excited  by  the  comic  absurdity  of  such 
a suggestion. 

Mr.  Toynbee  became,  like  so  many  other  persons  of  advanced 
education,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  for  the 
support  of  their  own  selfish  and  unjust  aims.  That  he  was 
an  honest  and  enthusiastic  advocate  was  a great  advantage  in 
their  c*j’es.  They  regarded  his  advocacy  with  the  utmost  delight. 
Thus,  the  life  and  memory  of  a sincere  but  misguided  man  has 
been  used,  and  with  much  success,  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of 
“ getting  round  ” the  electors  and  supporting  injustice. 

The  landed  interest  wisely  employs  a portion  of  the  wealth 
which  they  obtain  from  the  control  of  land  and  taxation  in 
organising  mental  and  material  forces  in  their  own  support  and 
defence.  The  church  is  mainly  dependent  on  landlordism,  and 
the  legal  profession  is  so  in  a great  measure.  With  all  these 
forces  at  their  command,  and  with  the  National  Government 
praciically  under  their  control,  it  was  thought  that  the  Liberal 
party,  who  did  not  besitate  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  taxation 
of  ground  values  in  order  to  obtain  power,  need  not  hesitate 
to  set  aside  their  pledges  without  any  attempt  to  give  effect  to 
their  promises. 

What  has  occurred  may  bring  about  an  early  change  in  the 
method'  ol  social  conHiut.  The  masses  cannot  pit  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  against  the  other  because  both  are  equally 
again-t  them.  Again,  so  powerful  is  the  application  of  political 
infiueiice,  that  the  people  cannot  even  rely  upon  their  own  chosen 
representatives  after  they  get  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s 
The  result  will  probably  be  that  the  masses  will  apply  to 
landlords  the  same  methods  by  which  they  have  infliieuced 
employers,  and  strike  against  unjust  rents. 
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TRADE  COMBINATION 

FOR 

CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING, 

Which  may  enable  -working  men  to  de-velop  political  power  from, 
their  own  resources,  and  give  them  opportunities  for 
controlling  the  conditions  of  industry. 

“ADVERTISING  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  BUSINESS.” 

it  makes  the  fortunes  of  newspaper  proprietors  and  large  traders, 
but  advertising  upon  the  enormous  scale  which  now  prevails, 
crushes  out  small  manufacturers  and  inventors,  who  have  no  fair 
chance  in  so  unequal  a contest.  Moreover,  the  immense  cost  of 
advertising,  as  now  conducted,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  production, 
so  that  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  doubled  or  trebled 
in  price. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  reference  to  articles  of  daily 
use  and  consumption 

A TRADE  COMBINATION  AGENCY 

which  will  Select  in  the  interests  of  the  Consumer  articles  or 
inventions  to  be  advertised.  This  would  afford  a 

GUAUANTEE  AGAINST  FUAUD, 

ENSURE  VALUE  FOR  EXPENDITURE,  AND 

IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOUR. 

It  -would  also  give  to  the  inventions  of  poor  men  a chance  of 
becoming  known.  If  articles  and  inventions  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Committee,  and  receives  its  approval,  it  will  be  advertised 
free  of  cost,  except  the  commission  payable  on  sales. 

The  system  proposed  will  protect  purchasers  from  the 
enormous  frauds  now  practised  in  connection  with  advertising. 
These  frauds  are  appalling.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  recently 
pointed  out  several  cases  of  the  kind,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  a lotion,  advertised  and  sold  at  11/-  per  bottle,  and  found 
to  contain  only  common  materials  of  the  actual  value  of  one 
penny.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  advertising  is  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  production,  and  this  cost  is  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Progressive  Newspapers  and  Clubs,  and  Progressive,  Social, 
and  Political  Organisations  will  be  asked  to  Join  in  this  Trade 
Combination,  and  to  insert  or  expose  its  advertisements,  and 
otherwise  assist  in  developing  the  scheme,  on  the  basis  of  receiving 
a commission  on  sales  which  can  be  traced  to  their  agency. 

The  project  can  be  commenced  on  a small  scale ; may  be 
i developed  to  large  proportions  on  a very  small  capital,  yet 

1 without  risk.  Communications  are  invited  from  those  interested 

' in  the  proposal,  which  may  be  addressed  to  T.  C.,  5,  Palace 

Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W. 
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of  the  Electoral  Committee  to  secure 
the  Election  of 


AND 


WHO  WILL  DEMAND 


AND 


FRANK  SMITH.,  L.CC 


WILLIAM  S.-VUNDERS,  M.P.,  L.C.C 


President, 

Of  the  Electoral  Committee 


FOR  THE 


Price  6d. ; 3 copies,  1/- ; 12  copies,  21- ; Post  Free. 

P'rom  the  Electoral  Committee,  5 Palace  Chambers,  S.W 


I In  every  parish  a correspondent  for  the  NEW 
LABOUR  ARMY.  Men  and  Women  are  equally  eligible. 


The  best  way  of  commencing  relations  with  the  New  Labour  Army  is 
to  send  2/-  to  E.  C.,  5 Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W.,  for  12 
copies  of  Tracks  for  the  Times,  sell  them  for  6d.  each,  and  keep  the  balance 
for  local  expenses.  [p.t.o. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


TRADE  COMBINATION 

FOR 

CO-OPERATIVE  ADVERTISING, 

Which  may  enable  working  men  to  develop  political  power  from 
their  own  resources,  and  give  them  opportunities  for 
controlling  the  conditions  of  industry. 

"ADVERTISING  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  BUSINESS/’ 

it  makes  the  fortunes  of  newspaper  proprietors  and  large  traders, 
but  advertising  upon  the  enormous  scale  which  now  prevails, 
crushes  out  small  manufacturers  and  inventors,  who  have  no  fair 
chance  in  so  unequal  a contest.  Moreover,  the  immense  cost  of 
adveitising,  as  now  conducted,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  production, 

so  that  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  doubled  or  trebled 
in  price. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  reference  to  articles  of  daily 
use  and  consumption 

A TRADE  COMBINATION  AGENCY 

which  will  Select  in  the  interests  of  the  Consumer  articles  or 
mventions  to  be  advertisccL  This  would  afford  a 

GUARANTEE  AGAINST  FRAUD, 

ENSURE  VALUE  FOR  EXPENDITURE,  AND 

IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOUR. 

It  would  also  give  to  the  inventions  of  poor  men  a chance  of 
becoming  known.  If  articles  and  inventions  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Committee,  and  receives  its  approval,  it  will  be  advertised 
free  of  cost,  except  the  commission  payable  on  sales. 

The  system  proposed  will  protect  purchasers  from  the 
enoimous  fiauds  now  practised  in  connection  with  advertising. 
These  fiauds  are  appalling.  Air.  Ernest  Hart  has  recently 
pointed  out  several  cases  of  the  kind,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  a lotion,  adv'ertised  and  sold  at  11/-  per  bottle,  and  found 
to  contain  only  common  material  of  the  actual  value  of  one 
penny.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  advertising  is  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  production,  and  this  cost  is  paid  by  tlie  purchaser. 

Progiessivo  Newspapers  and  Clubs,  and  Progiessive,  Social, 
and  Political  Organisations  will  be  asked  to  join  in  this  Trade 
Combination,  and  to  insert  or  expose  its  advertisements,  and 
otherwise  assist  in  developing  the  scheme,  on  the  basis  of  receiving 
a commission  on  sales  which  can  bii  traced  to  their  agency. 

The  project  can  be  commenced  on  a small  scale;  may  be 
developed  to  large  proportions  on  a very  small  capital,  yet 
without  risk.  Communications  are  invited  from  those  interested 
in  the  proposal,  wliich  may  be  addressed  to  T.  C.,  5,  Palace 
Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W. 
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REFORMERS,  ATTENTION ! 


ENROL  IN  THE 


of  the  Electoral  Committee  to  secure 
the  Election  of 


PARISH  COUNCILLORS 


AND 

MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT 

WHO  WILL  DEMAND 


THE  LAND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


AND 


BETTER  CONDITIONS  FOR  LABOUR. 

WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  M.P.,  L.C.C.,  FRANK  SMITH.,  L.C.C., 

Presidents  Secreiafy, 

Of  THE  Electoral  Committee, 


SEE 

TRACKS  TIMES, 

Price  6d. ; 3 copies,  1/- ; 12  copies,  21- ; Post  Free. 

From  the  Electoral  Committee,  5 Palace  Chambers,  S.W. 


'yirJik.NTED  ! In  every  parish  a correspondent  for  the  NEW 
LABOUR  ARMY.  Men  and  Women  are  equally  eligible. 

The  best  way  of  commencing  relations  with  the  New'  Labour  Army  is 
to  send  2/-  to  E.  C>,  5 Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W.,  for  12 
copies  of  Tracks  for  the  Times,  sell  them  for  6d.  each,  and  keep  the  balance 
for  local  expenses.  [p.t.o. 
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THE  NEW  LABOUR  ARMY. 

“ Distinct  as  the  Waves,  But  one  as  the  Sea.” 


In  accordance  with  the  advertising  fashion  of  the  time,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  what  THE  NEW  LABOUR  ARMY  will  not  be: 
it  will  have  no  creeds,  no  isms,  no  party  pledges.  No  man  will  be 
asked  to  yield  his  convictions  or  abate  his  responsibility  in  order 
to  follow  a leader.  It  will  not  oppose  or  endeavour  to  supplant 
any  other  progressive  organisation. 

THE  NEW  LABOUR  ARMY  is  established  to  afford  comrade* 
ship  without  controversy,  it  will  offer  union  without  demanding 
uniformity ; it  will  support  and  encourage  attacks  upon  wrong- 
doing; it  will  endeavour  to  raise  low  wages,  to  diminish  excessive 
salaries,  to  equalise  taxation,  to  stop  frauds  (legal  or  otherwise), 
and  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wronged  and  suffering  poor.  In 
this  work  everyone  can  take  a part.  Every  man  will  be  expected 
to  do  his  duty,  also  every  woman. 

The  chief  efforts  of  THE  NEW  LABOUR  ARMY  will  be 
concentrated  on  PARISH  COUNCILS,  where  working  men  may 
hope  for  widely  effective  results. 

As  to  Parliamentary  Elections,  in  cases  such  as  Mid  Lanark, 
North  Lambeth,  Walworth,  and  Wigan,  where  working  men  pre- 
dominate, and  party  manipulation  is  devoted  to  nullifying  the 
representation  of  labour,  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  support 
suitable  candidates. 

In  addition  to  Electoral  action,  THE  NEW  LABOUR  ARMY 
will  assist  practical  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  popular  rights. 
The  failure  of  political  parties  to  fulfil  their  pledges,  makes  it 
necessary  to  consider  practical  as  well  as  political  methods  in 
order  to  secure  the  just  interests  of  the  masses. 

Amongst  many  other  frauds,  the  land  fraud  is  pre-eminent, 
directly  absorbing  the  products  of  industry  to  the  extent  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  five  hundred  times  every  day.  This  loss  is 
doubled  by  the  waste  arising  from  the  paralysis  of  industry 
which  it  occasions. 

We  cannot  rob  the  people  by  legal  injustice,  and  then 
restore  the  balance  by  the  application  of  charity.  We  must  cease 
to  do  evil  before  we  can  learn  to  do  well. 


TRACKS  for  the  TIMES. 

PRICE  6d. ; 3 Copies  for  a 1/-;  12  Copies  (for  sale  or  distribution)  2/-  Post  Free. 

The  best  way  to  commence  relations  with  THE  NEW  LABOUR  ARMY  is  to  send  2/- 
for  Twelve  Copies  of  TRACKS  for  the  TIMES,  sell  them,  and  use  the  balance  towards  the 
expenses  of  local  organisation. 
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